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That's how many students apply to Oberlin every single year. All of them know that Oberlin 
is a great college, but they want to know so much more. How are the classes? What do 
Students do on the weekend? Can only conservatory students take voice lessons? 


The admissions office staff does an amazing job addressing the millions of questions they are asked 
every year, but they cannot do it alone. That’s why they have alumni interviewers. For the past three 
years, in addition to being a consistent donor, Lisa Mon’a Brown ’11 has volunteered as an Oberlin 
alumni interviewer. As she says, “It’s a simple way for recent graduates like me to give back while 
doing something truly enjoyable—talking about how much we love Oberlin!” 


To all of our alumni interviewers and to everyone who volunteers on behalf of Oberlin, whether 
by hosting winter-term students or helping to organize regional events for our alumni around the 
country or any other way you strengthen the Oberlin community, we'd like to say thanks! 


And if you’d like to become a class agent or learn about other volunteer 
opportunities for Oberlin, please contact the Alumni Office at or 


To make a gift of EET a 
Support, please visit our | Oe Gabel Panne 
secure server at: fA 


www.oberlin.edu/donate Eee DONATE 
or call 800.693.3167. oe : 
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PLAYING TO OUR STRENGTHS 


HE AUSTIN E. KNOWLTON ATHLETICS COMPLEX IS INSPIRING FOR MANY REASONS, 
which you can read about in this issue of Oberlin Alumni Magazine. It has been 
gratifying to see campus and local community teams such as Oberlin High School’s 
soccer and football squads using the complex, which is the first athletics facility in 
Oberlin history designed with Title IX and the rise of women’s sports in mind. 

The Knowlton complex also underscores the correlation between participating in 
athletics and health and wellness activities and academic and career achievement. That’s why 
improving our facilities and programs in those areas is one of the priorities of our Oberlin 
Illuminate campaign. 

It is no secret that exercising regularly has a positive effect on one’s physical and mental health. I 
work out regularly in Philips Gymnasium and always come away feeling energized and less stressed. 

But recent research indicates that working out regularly may be of special help to college 
students. Studies at Michigan State and Purdue universities suggest that students who work out 
regularly at campus recreational sports and fitness facilities get better grades than those who do not. 

At Oberlin, there is considerable evidence that students who participate in varsity, club, and 
intramural sports and health and wellness activities get more out of their education. Participation 
in Division II athletics is educational in nature. Our student athletes do not play to generate 
revenue for Oberlin or to provide mass entertainment. They play sports because they love the game. 
They want to compete in an organized program at the highest level they can while taking advantage 
of the full range of what college life offers. Playing sports teaches important lessons about leader- 
ship, resilience, and teamwork. 

The spectrum of academic, extracurricular, and co-curricular offerings at Oberlin is exception- 
ally broad and deep. As alums, you know how rigorous and demanding the college and the 
conservatory are. Being an Oberlin student-athlete requires commitment to your team and 
teammates, as well as discipline, perseverance, and careful time management. Developing those 
skills pays dividends not just in college, but in work and life. 

It’s heartening to see our athletes succeed in competition. But I am even more impressed seeing 
them grow and flourish as scholars, scientists, musicians, performers, and artists. Each year, our 
athletes garner academic honors as individuals and teams. Just recently, Oberlin’s men’s and 
women’s soccer teams were honored by the National Soccer Coaches Association of America for 
academic excellence during the 2013-14 school year. The Yeowomen had a team GPA of 3.50, while 
the Yeomen posted a 3.37 as a group. 

The Knowlton complex honors the commitment, hard work, and achievements of our student- 
athletes, our coaches, and our athletics staff. Six of our men’s and women’s varsity teams, along with 
fitness classes and club and intramural sports—including Ultimate Frisbee, rugby, and soccer—are 
using the facility. 

The complex is also a tribute to the hard work and generosity of alumni, many of whom 
benefited from participating in varsity, intramural, and club sports and health and wellness 
activities during their Oberlin days. Many, many thanks to the Knowlton Foundation and to 
everyone who helped make our dream of a new athletics complex a reality. 


MARVIN KrRISLov 
President, Oberlin College 


LETTERS, WINTER 2015 


SEEGER’S SESSIONS 


‘d heard Pete Seeger (and the Weavers) a 

number of times in New York City before I 
entered Oberlin (Summer 2014, “A Folk 
Legend’s Fertile Ground”), and I was delighted 
to learn that he’d be singing at Oberlin during 
the fall semester in 1957. However, the concert 
was scheduled on the same weekend as an away 
cross country meet, and as we were returning 
to the college too late for the concert, I 
mentioned to Dan Kinsey, our coach, that I'd 
been sorry to have two events I enjoyed 
conflicting this way. 

Dan said he understood the unfortunate 
overlap and asked me if I could help him with 
some equipment when we got back to his 
home. Of course I was ready to assist. 

I carried some stuff into the house, where it 
happened that Pete Seeger was staying during 
his visit. That night I had the wonderful 
experience of talking with two extraordinary 
men, whose wisdom and spirit have guided 
and inspired me since that memorable evening. 


LEON LEwIs ’60 
Boone, N.C. 


’m sure we all have warm memories of 

Seeger from our own times, but it is nice to 
know that warmth was shared over so many 
Oberlin years, and that he valued it too. 

I can add a footnote—less grand than 
“Where Have All the Flowers Gone,’ but more 
specific to the college. It must have been 1955. I 
was back (as a “townie”) home, and there was 
one of those smaller gatherings after a Pete 
concert. Somehow I remember Baldwin, but it 
could have been at the Men’s Building Y 
offices? Pete was talking about the “folk 
process” —basically theft and adaptation. Given 
the Y context, he sang a song about a right 
wing attack on the YWCA (I think in 
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Philadelphia): “The Student Y has found a new 
vocation/Poisoning the students’ minds ....” We 
told him that George Ball, then the college 
YMCA secretary, was not being rehired after 
that year, and we blamed President Stevenson 
and suspected his motives. 

In the folk spirit, we suggested a new verse: 


Uncle Bill has sent away our Brother, 

For poisoning the students’ minds. 

But he'll find out there'll always be another, 
Poisoning the students’ minds. 


In later years, I heard Pete add that verse in 
concerts two or three times around the country. 
Maybe 10 years ago at the annual Arlo Guthrie 
post-Thanksgiving concert at Carnegie Hall, I 
spotted Pete sitting in the balcony and talked with 
him a while, reminding him of the song and the 
verse. He remembered it as applying to Harvey 
Cox, George’s successor. I said no, but still, he was 
another—poisoning the students’ minds. 

Nice to remember George and Nancy Ball, 
too. Long time passing. 


FRiTz MOSHER 754 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 


n the photo on page 17, I can identify three 
I of the Oberlin musicians present. In the 
upper-left corner is Frank Miller, next with the 
glasses is Neil V. Rosenburg, and the fashion- 
challenged one in the plaid shirt, leaning over 
the washtub bass, is probably me. We had no 
idea that we were in the presence of a cultural 
icon. I am now retired after 39 years teaching 
pharmacology in the University of Puerto Rico 
School of Medicine. 


Puitip C. SPECHT 61 
Toa Alta, Puerto Rico 


ou mention Seeger’s appearance as com- 

mencement speaker in 1972. I recall that he 
did speak a few words and then quickly launched 
into concert mode. Shortly into his performance, 
he interrupted a song, raised his arms, stopped the 
audience from singing, turn around to faculty on 
the stage and said, “Why don’t you wipe those 
academic smirks off your faces and start singing 
with us.” In classic Oberlin fashion, they did just 
that. I will never forget that moment, nor many 


others during a great four years at Oberlin. 


Tom ABELSON '72 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Obereactions 


SHORT SHEETED 


eslie Lawrence’s reminiscences of 

freshly made beds and linen service in 
the Oberlin dorms brought me up short. 
I graduated in 1966, before the dorms became 
co-ed. During the many years of single-sex 
dorm living, linen service was provided to 
the men but not the women! Rather an odd 
little remnant of sexism (not to mention a 
fiscal inequity, since we all paid the same 
rates for on-campus lodging) in a college so 
proud of its liberal heritage! 


CATHERINE SNOW ’66 
Brookline, Mass. 


BETTER HEADLINE, GREAT SONG 


ometimes people can take headlines a bit too 

literally (Fall 2014, Letters, “Unfortunate 
Headline”). I’m sure the seven tenured professors 
[listed under the headline “Lucky Seven” } 
consider themselves lucky. This shouldn't put a 
damper on any of their accomplishments: having 
a career you enjoy and being tenured is a won- 
derful outcome. Many of us who have relative job 
security actually appreciate just how lucky we are. 
That “luck” doesn’t minimize anything, it just 
acknowledges that, um ... stuff happens. 

Maybe “The Magnificent Seven” would’ve 
been a better headline, but that would just 
glorify violence and American exceptionalism. 
It’s a great song though. 


NoAH KIRSHBAUM-Ray ’01 
Oakland, Calif. 


CORRECTION 

Despite what some people read in the losses 
section of our last issue, Mary Alice Evans ’62 is 
very much alive and well. When notified of our, 
um, grave error, Mary—with exemplary good 
nature—invoked the words of Mark Twain: 
“Reports of my death have been greatly exagger- 


ated.” We regret the exaggeration. Very much. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 
readers. Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074 
1089; or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear 
on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam 
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Looking Good for 175 The Oberlin Alumni Association has been around for 175 
years, making it one of the oldest alumni associations in the United States. Here is 


a look back at some of the highlights of its rich history. 


ILLUSTRATION BY MJ ROBINSON '14 


1839 


The Oberlin College 
Alumni Association 
is formed. Though 
one of the first seven 
such associations 
founded worldwide, 
it almost closes 
the same year it is 
founded due to 

a national financial 
panic. The Associa- 
tion is saved by 
two alumni who 
raise $30,000 

from abolitionists 
in England. 


1845 


Membership in the 
Association becomes 
automatic for all 
graduates of the 
Collegiate Depart- 
ment. However, 

the bylaws provide 
that “if any member 
Shall become 
decidedly immoral, 
he shall be expelled 
by the Association.” 


1904 


The Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, published 
by the Union Library 
Association, which 
iS separate from the 
Alumni Association 
and the college, 
prints its first issue. 
(After being under 
the control of the 
Alumni Association 
for many years, it 

Is Now published by 
the Office of 
Communications.) 


1923 


The Oberlin Annual 
Fund is established. 
Oberlin is one of the 
first colleges to 
establish an annual 
fund to benefit needy 
students. 


1933 


The Distinguished 
Alumni Award is 
approved. The award 
is represented bya 
moderately sized 
medallion designed 
by Frank Jerouch of 
Cleveland. 


19'74. 


The cluster reunion 
system begins. 
Milestone reunions 
for the 25th and 50th 
classes continue to 
be celebrated while 
other reunions cover 
a three-year period. 
All alumni are invited 
back to campus for 
Commencement/ 
Reunion Weekend. 


1975 


The Alumni Associa- 
tion sponsors its 
first international 
alumni travel tour. 
It now sponsors 
three or four trips 
per year, usually with 
a faculty host, 
choosing locations 
of educational and 
cultural interest 


19'78 


John William 
Heisman Club 

is established to 
strengthen the 
intercollegiate 
athletics program. 


1989 


Oberlin Lambda 
Alumni is officially 
chartered by the 
Alumni Association of 
Oberlin College and 
becomes the 
Association's first 
self-defined affiliate 
group. It is one of the 
oldest and largest of 
such recognized 
groups in the United 
States. Future 
affiliate groups would 
include those 
representing Asian 
Pacific American 
alumni, Latino alumni, 
alumni of African 
ancestry, Christian 
alumni, alumni 
concerned with 
environmental issues 
(EnviroAlums), and 
alumni bowlers, 
Ultimate players, and 
steel drum players. 


1998 


A Distinguished 
Service Award is 
established to 
recognize exceptional 
service to the Alumni 
Association. 


2000 


The Distinguished 
Achievement Award is 
established to 
recognize outstanding 
contributions and 
achievements that 
reflect Oberlin’s values 
in a career field. 


2008 


The Outstanding 
Young Alumni Award 
is established. 

This award recognizes 
alumni age 35 or 
younger who have 
distinguished 
themselves in one or 
more of the following 
areas: professional 
Career, service to 
humanity, or service 
to Oberlin College. 


2010 


The Dewy Ward '34 
Center, a welcome 
center for all visiting 
alumni, opens in the 
East College Street 
development. 


2012 


The first Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music 
Reunion is held. 


SONG FOR HIS FATHER 
Guest violinist Grego 


AS Sees Magis 
r 


Pulitzer Prize-winning composer 
George Walker ‘41, performed the elder 
Walker's Poéme for violin and orchestra 
with the Oberlin Orchestra under the 
direction of Raphael Jiménez. 
The November concert also featured 
Sibelius’ Symphony No. 2. 


IN THE THREE YEARS THAT BETH 
Tallman has been teaching a course 
at Oberlin on the fundamentals 

of personal finance, she’s earned 

a reputation as a financial life 
coach, dispensing crucial informa- 
tion that will help shape students’ 
fiscal futures. 

Topics in the six-week course 
remain the same from one module 
to the next, although class discus- 

ions take twists and turns based on 
tudents’ concerns. “The financial 
world is changing under our feet 
ery day, say: 
of financial literacy. There are the 
ial suspects: student loan 
ment, credit card debt, savings 
tment retirement 
[allman also covers 
interest com 


ount too} » 10 analyze 


s Tallman, coordinator 


investments, Microsoft Excel, 
selecting a bank, safe and smart use 
of credit/debit cards, credit scores, 
identity theft, diversification 

of stocks, bonds, mutual funds, 
insurance, and tax strategies. 

Yet, even when armed with all 
this knowledge, certain factors can 
affect a student’s financial wellbeing. 
For instance, how do spending 
attitudes and financial stress shape a 
student’s success in college and after 
graduation? Tallman is part of a 
research team conducting a national 
study that will try to answer that 
question and gain a more thorough 
and accurate picture of the financial 
wellness of undergraduates. 

In recent years, Tallman, who has 
a background in corporate finance 
and taught high school math, has 


connected with researchers who are 


Tea ee Dee 


y Walker, sono 


involved with the National Student 
Financial Wellness Study, adminis- 
tered by Ohio State University’s 


Center for the Study of Student Life. 


In 2010, the center conducted a 
financial wellness survey of more 
than 5,700 undergraduates in 
Ohio colleges and universities. 
This year, the survey will reach 100 
institutions across the country. 
Oberlin College is a co-investigator 
in the project. 

The survey asks students about 
their financial support, personal 


finance management, academic 


ob 
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plans, cost of college, and finance- 
related stress. The data collected will 
guide institutions in improving 
services that can help students with 
money management and academic 
success. It will also enable Tallman 
and other personal finance instruc- 
tors to tailor their course content to 
what students say they need. 

“The information and feedback 
we get from this survey is crucial 
because it will shape the online 
content we offer, as well as what | 
offer in class,” she says. The survey 
will also allow her to compare 
Oberlin to similar institutions. 

Tallman hopes to create a task 
force that includes students and 
representatives from several offices 
across campus to help choose and 
design the online content with 
modules targeted at students and 
alumni at various stages in thei 


financial lives {manda Nagy 
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Conservators from ICA-Art Conservation of Cleveland work with meticulous detail on a scaffold inside the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum's King Sculpture Court. The painted ceiling, plasterwork, and upper walls of the museum's soaring central space are getting a 
facelift. Environmental factors over time have compromised the condition of the artwork, which has never been properly cleaned in the museum's 
nearly 100-year history. An ICA painting conservator is also teaching a half-semester course on the topic. 


COLE POWERED 


Of Note: 


DANCE BOOK 
REVOLUTION 
The latest book by 
Professor of Dance 
Ann Cooper Albright 
was awarded the 
Selma Jeanne Cohen 
Prize in Dance 
Aesthetics. Begun in 
2008, the biennial 
award honors Selma 
Jeanne Cohen, an 
eminent scholar and 
dance historian. It is 
given to a published 
work of distinction 
that contributes to 
dance aesthetics, 
dance theory, or the 
history of dance. 
Albright’s book 
Engaging Bodies: The 
Politics and Poetics of 
Corporeality was 
published in 2013. 


HELPING 
INTERN 

The Oberlin College 
Career Center 

was recently awarded 
a large grant from the 
Great Lakes Higher 
Education Guaranty 
Corporation to 
develop and support 
students pursuing 
quality unpaid 
nternships for the 
summer of 2015. The 
Career Center has 
dubbed 2015 “The 


/ear of the Internship” 
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and will focus on 
providing the kinds of 
career-boosting 
opportunities not 
always available to 
lower-income 
students, who need 
to earn money 
outside of the school 
year. Alumni who 
might have internship 
opportunities 
available for Oberlin 
students should 
contact the Career 
Center at career. 
center@oberlin.edu or 
440-774-8140 or visit 
Oberlin.edu/career for 
support on proposing 
internships for 
funding. 


MADONNA 
HONORS 

Oberlin senior Zoe 
Madonna earned top 
honors at the 2014 
Rubin Institute for 
Music Criticism, a 
five-day, invitation- 
only competition held 
in+ November at the 
San Francisco 
Conservatory of Music. 
Madonna, an East 
Asian studies major 
from Maplewood, New 
Jersey, bested 16 other 
students—including 
several doctoral 
candidates—from 
Yale, Oberlin, Stanford, 
San Francisco 
Conservatory, and the 
University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. She 
earned a grand prize 


of $10,000. Founded 
by philanthropist 
Stephen Rubin, 
president and 
publisher of Henry 
Holt & Co., the biennial 
Rubin Institute is the 
only program of its 
kind focusing on music 
criticism. 


BOARD 
ALLOCATES 

$5 MILLION 

FOR IMPACT 
INVESTMENT 
PLATFORM, 
ADOPTS 
DIVESTMENT 
POLICY 

Oberlin's Board of 
Trustees recently 
approved an initial 
allocation of $5 
million to seed the 
Impact Investment 
Platform (IIP) over the 
next five years. The 
board established the 
IIP to make the 
process of respon- 
sible investment and 
divestment collabora- 
tive and inclusive. 
This subcommittee— 
composed of two 
trustees, two 
students, one alum, 
one member of the 
Investment Commit- 
tee, and one faculty 
member—allows 
various constituen- 
cies in the Oberlin 
community to advise 
the committee on 
how best to accom- 
plish the IIP’s goals of 
investing in ways that 
bring about measur- 
able positive change 
in addition to a return 
on investments. To 
find out more about 
the policy, visit 
Oberlin.edu/oam. 


NO CHANGE IN 
FINANCIAL AID 
The campus was 
informed in November 
that proposed 
changes to financial 
aid policy would be 
retracted indefinitely. 
The changes had 
intended to establish 
a more equitable 
distribution of aid 
among all students by 
calculating aid to 
individual need rather 
than to averages, but 
some members of the 
community felt that 
several key factors 
had been overlooked, 
including the impact 
on OSCA. After 
students and admin- 
istrators engaged in 
several open discus- 
sions, It was decided 
that any changes to 
financial aid policy 
would be considered 
as part of the broader 
strategic planning 
process that began 
this past June. 


HONORED BY Y 
Professor of History 
Carol Lasser is one of 
five recipients of the 
Elyria YWCA's 2014 
Women of 
Achievement Award 
which honors local 
women who are 
making a difference in 
their community. She 
was nominated by 
former student 
Jennifer Graham ‘12. 


SINGING OF HISTORY 
Community members, 
visitors, local congrega- 
tions, religious leaders, 
and dignitaries gathered 
November 9 in the 

First Church Meeting 
House to join their voices 
in song and dedicate a new 
Ohio Historical Marker 
in honor of Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell and the 
First Church in Oberlin, 
United Church of Christ. 
Blackwell was an Oberlin 
alumna who became the 
first female ordained 
minister in the United 
States. The ceremony 
opened with a “sing” of 
historic hymns, featuring 
those composed by women, 
and culminated with 

the dedication of the 
marker. The inscription on 
the marker recounts how 
Blackwell completed 
Oberlin’s Ladies’ Course 
in 1847 and went on to 
study theology under 
Charles Grandison 
Finney. She completed 
the seminary program in 
1850 but received no 
theology degree until 
Oberlin granted her an 
honorary Master of Arts 
in 18'78 and a Doctor of 
Divinity in 1908. 


ought Process 


Cory Arcangel’s Hard-Driving Year 


FOR CORY ARCANGEL 00, A VISUAL 
artist and computer programmer 
whose work often explores the 
intersection of pop culture and 
obsolete technology, the question of 
what might have become of Andy 
Warhol’s old Amiga computer disks 
was both natural and vexing. From a 
1985 YouTube clip of the Amiga 
1000 launch at Lincoln Center, 
Arcangel knew Warhol had been 
hired to demonstrate the then-new 


personal computer by making a por- 


trait of Blondie singer Debbie Harry. 


He had a hunch that Warhol had his 
own Amiga and must have played 
around with it. Earlier this year, 
Arcangel grabbed the art world’s 
attention when he publicized the 
results of his hunt and recovery of 
Warhol’s previously unknown 
computer experiments. 

The trail began in 2011, when 
Arcangel was preparing for his 
exhibition the following year at the 
Carnegie Museum of Art in 
Pittsburgh, Warhol’s hometown. 
With the help of his curator there, 
Arcangel was allowed to rummage 
through storage at the nearby 
Warhol Museum. Sure enough, he 
found some 40 disks in cardboard 
boxes packed up from Warhol’s 


Factory after his death in 1987. No 


one had ever tried to access the data. 


Arcangel initiated a multiyear 
collaboration with Carnegie 
Mellon’s Computer Club—working 
with engineering students as 
obsessed as Arcangel with extinct 
computers—to hack into Warhol’s 
files. Ultimately, they extracted and 
preserved dozens of images, from 
Warhol self-portraits to Campbell’s 
soup cans, in which the pop artist 
explored the computer’s graphic 
capabilities. 

This has been a busy year for the 
36-year-old Brooklyn-based artist. 
In May, he launched Arcangel 
Surfware, his own line of clothing 
and accessories with the tagline 

“everything you need to chill in bed 
all day and surf the net.” In July, 
Penguin published Arcangel’s book 
Working On My Novel, which 


compiles tweets using the phrase 


“working on my novel” automatically 


uploaded to his website. In 
September, he opened solo exhibi- 
tions at Team Gallery in New York 
and Los Angeles where he showed 
flat-screen TVs turned sideways 
displaying iconic media figures—P. 
Diddy, Jay-Z and Beyoncé, sritney 


spears. To each, he applied the 


popular late-1990s Java applet “lake” 


that created a watery reflection of 


each image and mercurially 
memorialized these recent moments 
in pop cultural history in a way 
both absurd and wistful. 

Arcangel has been using 
technology to make humorous and 
insightful commentary about our 
heavily mediated lives since first 
learning to code while studying 
classical guitar in the conservatory 
at Oberlin (he graduated in 2000 with 
a music technology major). He’s 
known for works including “Super 
Mario Clouds” (2002), in which he 
altered the classic Nintendo game to 
show only the background sky, and 


“Drei Klavierstucke op. 11” (2009), in 


which he spliced together YouTube 
clips of cats playing pianos to recreate 
Arnold Schoenberg’s 1909 score. 

In 2011, Arcangel became one of 
the youngest artists ever to have a 


Top: Andy Warhol's 
Andy2, 1985, and 
Campbell's, 1985; 

right: Arcangel; 
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Compression/Lakes, 
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solo exhibition at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in 
New York. There he included 
large-scale prints from his 
“Photoshop CS” series—-rainbow- 
colored abstractions that look like 
paintings, that were made by 
selecting patterns he liked from the 
pull-down menu of Photoshop’s 
gradient tool. “They could be read 
one way, which is that of playing 
against the history of color-field 
painting and minimalism,” 
Arcangel said in a PBS video filmed 
during the exhibition. “On the other 
hand, if you're someone who’s 
familiar with Photoshop, you 
wouldn't see necessarily art history 
staring back at you, you would just 
see ridiculous, giant, Photoshop 
gradient patterns. For me, that is 
kind of an interesting situation.” m 


Thought Process 


SEEING THE FOREST 

Anna Beeke ‘07 has been making books since 
she was a child, when she would illustrate 
the pages and dictate the words for her 
parents to print. Many of her stories were 
based on fairy tales and set in the mysteri- 
ous world of forests. Now a photographer 
with an MFA from the School of Visual Arts, 
Beeke has returned to her childhood 
fascinations. In 2012, she began a series of 
photographs of forests, ranging from the 
Pacific Northwest to the deep South, for her 
master's thesis. “I've been searching for real 
moments in the contemporary forest that 
remind us why generations have thought of it 
as a place of magic,” she explains in a brief 
film about the project. “And these things 
become my photographs." If Beeke is able to 
secure sufficient funding (she ran a Kick- 
starter campaign in the fall), Daylight Books 
will publish a 100-plus page book of the 
photos, Sylvania, projected to include about 
60 color photographs, in fall 2015. 


Kickstarting a Podcast Revival 


Obies use crowdfunding to launch popular DIY broadcasts 


BY ELIZABETH WEINSTEIN 


OBERLIN ALUMNI HAVE LONG BEEN A STRONG 
presence in public radio—and on podcasts. 
But recent crowdfunding campaigns by several 
Obie podcast personalities—Alex Blumberg ‘89, 
Joe Richman ‘87 and Sarah Kate Kramer ‘03, 
and Roman Mars '94—have earned national 
attention and praise. These alumni are key players 
in the movement to transform the format 
the future—of the American podcast. 
Alex Blumberg is best known for his work as 
a producer on the public radio shows This 
American Life and Planet Money, where he was 
known for explaining complex business ideas in 


and 


a user-friendly, even entertaining, manner. Now, 
he’s ventured off on his own to launch a 
game-changing podcast startup business, 
Gimlet Media. And, of course, he has chronicled 
the ups and downs of starting his own business 
in a new, appropriately titled podcast, StartUp. 
The show instantly shot into the top 15 of the 
iTunes top podcasts chart, and, thanks to a 
crowdfunding campaign on Alphaworks this 
fall, Gimlet Media raised $1.5 million to launch 


an entire network of podcasts. 


Since its founding in 1999 by radio reporter 
Joe Richman, the non-profit Radio Diaries has 
given people tape recorders and worked with 
them to report on their own lives and histories. 
Stories from the award-winning series are 
broadcast on NPR’s All Things Considered, This 
American Life, the BBC, and, of course, on the 
Radio Diaries podcast. 

Over the summer, Radio Diaries (with help 
from fellow Obie executive producer Sarah Kate 
Kramer) launched a Kickstarter campaign with 
a goal of $40,000 to keep its “radio revolution” 
going strong. By the end of the campaign, the 
public helped raise more than $61,000 to allow 
Radio Diaries to continue documenting the 
extraordinary stories found in everyday life. 

That means listeners can look forward to 
hearing more of the popular series Teenage 
Diaries Revisited, which most recently was 
awarded the Gold Prize at the 2014 Third Coast 
International Audio Festival in Chicago. 

Radio Diaries can also be heard on Public 
Radio Exchange's Radiotopia, a podcast 
network that showcases 11 (and counting) 


BOOKSHELF 


Recent Releases 


BY LIV COMBE ‘12 


The Roosevelts: An Intimate History 


Geoffrey Ward ‘62 and Ken Burns 


KNOPF DOUBLEDAY PHE 


Having already written more than a dozen of Burns’ PBS series RO O S I V Eh, LT S 
dn Intimate History 


and their companion pieces, it comes as no surprise that Ward = 
and Burns are once again collaborating on The Roosevelts. 
Between Theodore and Franklin, a Roosevelt was in the White 
House for 19 of the first 45 years of the 20th century. From 
Teddy to Eleanor to FDR, Ward shows us how it's the similari- 
ties and not the differences among the leaders of this political 
dynasty that shaped American history. Accompanying the 
text—part history, part biography, and all incredibly engaging— 
are more than 800 photographs documenting the lives of the 
Roosevelts. Wards’ skill with walking the line between 
informational and entertaining is what making his latest 
work—just like all his others—so difficult to put down. 


Left: The Woodcutters, 2012, and 
Burning Bough, 2013. For more information, 
visit www.annabeeke.com. 


story-driven public radio shows. A collective 
of individually owned and operated programs, 
Radiotopia is anchored by Roman Mars’ 
popular show about design and architecture, 
99% Invisible. 

Radiotopia was conceived in November 
2013 after Mars launched a successful 
Kickstarter campaign to fund “a new kind of 
public radio.” 

This fall, Mars launched a follow-up 
Kickstarter campaign with the dream of 
raising $250,000 to record a second season of 
Radiotopia. The campaign, which closed on 
November 14, raised a whopping $609,000 
from more than 21,000 donors. The funds will 
be used to add several new shows and to 
create a pilot development fund to find new 
hosts and producers for underexplored topics. 

The ultimate aim of Radiotopia is to turn 
podcasting into a viable, sustainable business 
model. As Mars tweeted to his followers on 
November 13, “We're bypassing the system & 
getting money to the people who ac tually 


make things 
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OF THE UNITED STATES 


Voices of a 
People’s History of 
the United States, 
10th Anniversary 
Edition 

Edited by Anthony 
Arnove ‘91 and 
Howard Zinn 

SEVEN STORIES PRESS 


This companion 
volume to Zinn's A 
People’s History of the 
United States is a 
collection of speeches, 
letters, poems, and 
songs from some of 
our country's 
strongest voices, past 
and present. Joining 
the likes of Mark 
Twain, Patti Smith, and 
Frederick Douglass, 
the 10th anniversary 
edition features new 
contributors including 
activist Naomi Klein 
and members of the 
undocumented youth 
movement 


A. VICTOR COONIN 


FROM MARBLE 
TO FLESH 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
MICHELANGELO'S DAVID 


i rf yy ~ 


From Marble to 
Flesh: the Biography 
of Michelangelo's 
David 

A. Victor Coonin ‘86 
THE FLORENTINE PRESS 


Part of the official 
commemoration of the 


450th anniversary of the 
: that's been translated 


: into dozens of languag- 


death of Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, Coonin’s 


book tells the centuries- : 
: makeover with this 


: year’s 25th anniversary 
: edition. Born in a former 


long story of David, the 
man Michelangelo 
famously carved from a 
giant block of Carrara 
marble. From Marble to 
Flesh will take you 
through this iconic 
statue's life, from long 
before Michelangelo set 
chisel to stone to later 
controversies and 
scandals (someone once 
tried “cleaning” David 
with acid) to its current 
iconic status asa 
symbol of Italy. 


Peas 


: Harem: The World 

: Behind the Veil, 

: 25th anniversary 

: edition 

: Alev Lytle Croutier ‘67 
: ABBEVILE PRESS 


Boudoirs, eunuchs, and 
: sultans,oh my! A 


worldwide bestseller 


es, Harem gets a 


harem in Turkey, 


Croutier draws from 

: firsthand accounts— 

: some of them from her 
grandmother and great 

: aunt, who were a part of 
: harems themselves— 

: and memoirs to explore 


life in harems around 
the world, from the 
Middle Ages to the 20th 
century, and how they 
relate to our modern, 
globally-connected lives 


CLARE HUNTINGTON 


FAILURE 
TORLOURIS 


ATIONSHIP 


: Failure to Flourish: 
: How Law 

: Undermines Family 
: Relationships 

: Clare Huntington ‘90 
: OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

: PRESS 


: If there's one thing 


lacking in the family 
law system, says 
Huntington, it’s 


: emotional intelligence. 
: And as a former social 
worker and professor 

- of law, she knows what 
: she's talking about. 
Taking an in-depth look 
: at the connection 

> between families, 


inequality, and poverty, 
Huntington sets forth 
a vision (in non-legal- 


: ese) for the family law 


system to actually help, 
not hinder, families in 
forming stable, lasting 


relationships. 
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By James Helmsworth 713 


Can journal 
Neil Barsky 


x 
Bisa 


FFORTS TO REFORM THE 
criminal justice system 
have taken many shapes. 
Marches in the streets of 
Ferguson, Missouri. 
Protests among inmates | 
at the Ohio Reformatory 
for Women in Marysville, 
where maggots infest the food offered by a 
private contractor. In Oberlin, where the 
college’s Oberlin-Grafton exchange programs 
find students working with incarcerated men 
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~~ Yorker. He’s quick to get down to business. And 
~ he’s worked in three fields that are among those 
most closély associated with the city: journalism 
(as a real estate reporter for the New York Daily 
# News and the Wall Street Journal), finance (with 
“Morgan Stanley and as a hedge fund manager), 


office of the ate founder and ima or and filmmaking (with Koch). 


cy ’81. Near the leather couch on which With the Marshall Project, a nonprofit 
Barsky sits hangs a picture of former New York at __ non-partisan news organization covering the 
mayor Ed Koch—His Honor’s head resting on his U.S. criminal justice system, he returns to the 


first. Named for Justice Thurgood Marshall, the 


hand—on a poster for or s Cocusnegiary be 
Ney st African Amefican member of the Supreme 


“My theory, perhaps naive, 

is that by reporting aggressively 
and telling truthful stories, others 
will be able to use our work,” 
Barsky says, “and that will lead to 
a conversation, which will 
eventually lead to real reform.” 


Court and the NAACP’s lawyer on Brown vs. 
Board of Education, the project aims to spark 
and sustain a national conversation about the 
criminal justice system. The project concerns 
itself with the full spectrum of justice issues, 
from discrimination in police tactics to barriers 
to employment for ex-felons. While it geared 
up for its official launch this past November, 
the Marshall Project’s Twitter feed hinted at 
what it will focus on, with tweets on police 
corruption, prison rape, disproportionate 
targeting of people of color for SWAT raids, the 
death penalty, the backlog of rape investiga- 
tions, and details surrounding the death of 
Michael Brown, the unarmed African Ameri- 
can teenager killed by Ferguson, Missouri, 
police officer Darren Wilson in August. 
“There’s a certain kind of journalism that is 
not commercially sustainable,” Barsky says. “In 
fact, I think there’s a lot of journalism we're 
finding is not sustainable.” He thinks philan- 
thropic organizations and individuals are 
seeing the need for the kind of “accountability 
journalism” the project will practice. Barsky 


funded about a fifth of the project’s first-year 


costs and raised the rest from foundations, 
including Ford and MacArthur. 

Months before its official launch, the 
project had already made its presence felt: 
Besides publishing two long form pieces in 
conjunction with two existing media outlets 
(the Washington Post and Slate), Barksy hired 
an impressive roster of talented journalists. 
That included a bombshell announcement last 
February that cemented the project’s journalis- 
tic bona fides: Barksy had lured former New 
York Times’ executive editor William Keller to 


serve as editor-in-chief for the Marshall Project. 


THE SEEDS OF THE MARSHALL PROJECT LAY 
in the pages of a number of recent books, 
including Michelle Alexander’s The New Jim 
Crow. Quoting Cornel West, Barsky refers to the 
book as “the bible of mass incarceration.” A 
gut-wrenching account of the ways in which 
mass incarceration in the United States has 
deliberately been used to create a race-based 
caste system, it has helped draw attention to the 
issue since its 2012 release. But the turning 


point for Barsky came while he read Gilbert 


King’s Pulitzer Prize-winning Devil in the Grove, 
another 2012 release. The book is about a 1949 
case in a Florida small town in which four 


blacks were falsely accused of rape, and about 
the struggle by Thurgood Marshall, who was 
leading the NAACP’s legal defense fund, to save 
their lives. What struck Barsky was a section of 
the book that contained letters sent to the 
author by Lakeland residents who had read 
earlier editions of the book. “They were 
anguished by the book,” says Barsky. “They 
didn’t recognize their own home town. 

“You could read their letters and feel their 
anguish and confusion. And good will.” 

Barsky says it made him wonder what it 
would be like to live under Jim Crow and try to 
be a good person. 

“It occurred to me that if something is bad 
long enough—the longer the duration, the 
more tolerable it becomes. That was the ‘aha’ 
moment. I said: That’s the criminal justice 
system. It’s not that it’s bad. We all recognize a 
million things wrong with our criminal justice 
system. It’s that it’s ever been thus.” 


As the rate of incarceration has exploded, 


there’s been no real sense of national urgency, 
says Barsky. 

“We need to do something to break through, 
to break through the sense of, ‘of course there’s 
prison rape routinely, of course we mix 
juveniles and adults in brutal prisons, of course 
we have the highest rate of incarceration in the 
world, of course we resort to solitary confine- 
ment at the drop of a hat even though the U.N. 
thinks it’s cruel and inhuman, We're taking this 
for granted—that’s it’s supposed to be horrible.” 

Barsky knows there are “tens of thousands of 
people in this country who have devoted their 
careers, in some form, to improving the criminal 
justice system.” They include people who work 
for large criminal justice reform organizations 
like Project Innocence and the Sentencing 
Project. But what concerns Barsky are the people 

ho haven’t gotten involved in the issue. This 
includes a lot of people who are in positions to 
nake real changes to the criminal justice system. 


People an run for president and have no 


opinion, and not be forced to have an opinion, 
ut mass incarceration,” Barsky says. You 
to have an opinion about health care. You 
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have to about Russia. The Middle East. Taxes. 
But, somehow, you don’t have to have an 


opinion about criminal justice.” 

Barsky hopes the Marshall Project's 
journalism will help change that and already 
sees many things “percolating” around the issue 
at both ends of the spectrum. “On the right, 
there’s a growing number of fiscal conserva- 
tives, of evangelical Christians, libertarians, 
Ron Paul, and a lot of Republican governors 
who are experimenting with various kinds of 
reforms to lower the cost of incarceration. And 
there’s huge overlap in the policies of some 
governors with more liberal advocates.” 

Barsky says he believes journalism can be 
one of the most powerful means of affecting 
social change. “Reporters with no ideological 
axes to grind who covered the Civil Rights 
Movement or the Vietnam War had a huge 
impact on public opinion because the reality 
was so disturbing. If we do our jobs well, which 
I’m pretty confident we will, we could have a 
similar impact in shaping public opinion. 

“My theory, perhaps naive, is that by 


reporting aggressively and telling truthful 


Barsky says that, with 
certain kinds of journalism == 
no longer commercially” 
sustainable, some 
journalists and philanthro= 
pists are looking for other ~ 
models. This page: Barsky é 
and Keller in their midtown ~~ 
Manhattan offices. | 


stories, others will be able to use our work,” 
Barsky says, “and that will lead to a conversa- 
tion, which will eventually lead to real reform.” 
He stresses the importance of avoiding an 
overtly ideological tone, so as to engage 
individuals from a wide range of viewpoints. 

“We don’t want to preach to the choir—we 
want to reach a broad consensus of America,” 
he says. “And to do that, I think you need to be 
nonpartisan. And truthful.” 

That might already be happening. When the 
outlet ran a preview piece in the Washington 
Post, an investigation by Maurice Possley about 
a Texas man who may have been wrongfully 
executed thanks to a dubious jailhouse 
confession, some of Barsky’s progressive 
friends claimed the piece didn’t have enough 
bite. “But,” says Barsky, “I had another friend, 
and she’s a Republican, she worked for George 
Bush. She’s a law and order person. She was 
totally shaken up by the piece, because the facts 
suggested horrible misconduct by the state. 


tole) 


That is not an ideological argument.” @ 
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Who Needs Feminism? 


WHEN BEYONCE PERFORMED AT THE 
Video Music Awards in August in front of 
a massive image of the word Feminism, my 
Twitter feed exploded. 

Three years ago I would not have 
predicted either of that sentence’s 
clauses—that Beyoncé would do such a 
thing, or that I would have something 
called a Twitter feed. 

Until quite recently, I was pretty dis- 
missive of social media. But my students 
have taught me the power of these new 
ways of communicating, and I’ve seen 
them in action. From my virtual front row, 
I’m witnessing a remarkable resurgence of feminism among young people, 
and I credit much of it to the Internet—and to my students themselves. 

- You may have seen the recent flurry of articles in mainstream media 
about female celebrities and whether or not they embrace the term 
_ “feminist.” Obie Lena Dunham is often credited for much of the conversa- 
tion. She asserted that, “Women saying ‘I’m not a feminist’ is my greatest 
pet peeve. Do you believe that women should be paid the same for doing 
the same jobs? Do you believe that women should be allowed to leave the 
house? Do you think that women and men both deserve equal rights? 
Great, then youre a feminist.” 

Singer Taylor Swift recently cited Dunham for helping her understand 
__ what the term feminism really means and for Swift’s new embrace of the 
word. “As a teenager, I didn’t understand that saying youre a feminist is just 
_ saying that you hoped women and men will have equal rights and equal 

opportunities. What it seemed to me—the way it was phrased in culture, 
society—was that you hate men. And now, I think a lot of girls have had a 
feminist awakening because they understand what the word means.” | 

Like Taylor Swift, far too many young people have rejected the term 
feminism out of ignorance and fear. Like her, when they start to under- 
stand the word’s history, what it actually means, they find it makes sense. 
Once that happens, it’s hard for them to turn their backs on the new way 
of thinking that opens up. Young people who “discover” feminism ask new 
questions. Feminism affects to whom and to what they pay attention, how 
they look at the world, and how they behave in it—on their campuses, in 
their jobs, in their parenting, and in the voting booth. So I would argue 
that even though it might seem like a trivial argument over semantics, it 
actually really matters. 

I credit my students for teaching me—and many thousands of other 
people—this important lesson. I have no proof whatsoever that Beyoncé’s 
decision to publicly declare herself a feminist in writing was shaped by the 
Who Needs Feminism campaign that my students started. But I do believe 
my students played a central role in creating a worldwide conversation 
about the need for feminism that helped set that stage. 

In the spring of 2012, I was teaching a course called Women in the Public 


Sphere: History, Theory and Practice, in which we discussed the history of 
women’s activism in the United States and current de 


bates and public policy 


_ “likes” on Facebook, and the Who a : 21 


political races underway, and the Nove : 
My students, who talked nase abo 


sentence “I need feminism aan 
what started out as a campus proje “a 
women and men from around the world 
feminism because” pictures, and students o 
globe undertook their own photo shoot 


feminism—many with oe same kind mee 
Bas n now ejected. When someone started 


a commodification of feminism, a Sees st ur 
presentation of self as a sexual object: for the mal 


Who Needs Feminism pictures on ha computer tha ht “a 
what gave me the courage to tell what happened to me, > kno 
didn’t have to suffer in silence.” That’s why I beli 
feminism, whether in print, in the media, on: 
Internet, is critically important. m 
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BY ASHLEY P. TAYLOR ‘07 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN PRODUCTIONS THAT 
Justin Emeka ’95 has directed with Classical 
Theatre of Harlem (CTH) these past two 
summers are in keeping with the Elizabethan 
tradition of using theater as a mirror. “A play 
that’s about some remote time and place,” says 
Phyllis Gorfain, professor emerita of English, 

“fs a way of talking ig: what’s nar pening to 
us right now.” 

In many other ways, fonievbs Emeka’s 
productions of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(2013) and Romeo N Juliet (201 4) strayed far 


members were people of ‘color, and Emeka, i 
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you have to just stay there, because there’s room 

in the theater for all types of stories, but 

wherever we're lacking, that’s where I tend to go.” 
Emeka’s production of Midsummer recast 


- lovers Hermia and Lysander as a lesbian couple 


(Lysander became Lysandra) and incorporated 


capoeira—the Brazilian martial art he first 


learned as a student at Oberlin and now teaches 
there—creating what Emeka calls a “pastiche of 
the African diaspora.” His Romeo N Juliet, or Rnj, 


_ portrayed a feud between two black communi- 


_ ties butting heads in a Verona much like Harlem. 
from Eurocentric conventions. Most of thecast 


_Emeka’s strength is‘ ‘looking at plays that 


os E were not necessarily written with an African- 
ose American point of view in mind and really 


5 at how he can enrich our experience of 
hrough a different cultural i interpreta- 
oline'} ‘sor ee associate 
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the CTH productions have often been compared 
to the Public Theater’s annual Shakespeare 
productions in Central Park. The comparison 
doesn’t mean much to Emeka. “I feel like what 
we’re doing up in Harlem is just what we’re 
doing up in Harlem, and what's happening down 
in Central Park is what’s happening down in 
Central Park.” 

Shakespeare’s plays have been interpreted 
endlessly on stage and screen, from the Bernstein 
and Sondheim musical West Side Story first 
produced on Broadway in 1957, to Baz 
Luhrmann’s glittering 1996 film Romeo + Juliet. 
The plays “are very flexible, they are very elastic, 
and they, I think, are almost written to be 
reinterpreted,” says Gorfain, who is now 


directing Oberlin Drama At Grafton, a program 
in which inmates at a male prison study and 
_ perform works of Shakespeare. In addition to 
the play-as-looking-glass perspective the. 
_ Elizabethans brought to theater, the stories 
_ themselves have a timeless, universal quality > 


because they are based mostly on myths and folk 
tales, Gorfain says, which are “often slightly 
tweaked if not greatly tweaked to fit new circum- 
stances so they are always made relevant.” 

RnJ’s setting was Verona in name but Harlem in 
every other way, from the set’s backdrop of 
eray-black brick, covered in glow-in-the-dark 
graffiti-like symbols—a heart, a cross—to the 
costumes, the street fighting, the party music and 
dance. “Shakespeare doesn’t work too hard to create 
a historically accurate depiction of Verona,” says 
Emeka. “Thereby, it really allows a director certain 
liberties to create a Verona that helps a contempo- 
rary audience understand the world of the play.” 

In Emeka’s production, the Capulets were West 
Indian immigrants; the Montagues, black 
Americans. “The more I read Romeo and Juliet, the 
more I realized that the play is about intracultural 
conflict—as opposed to intercultural conflict— 
conflict that happens inside of a group or a 
culture,” says Emeka. “The Montagues and 
Capulets are at each others’ throats, when in all 
practical purposes, they’re one and the same; 
they’re alike,” says Emeka. Two Italian families in 
Shakespeare’s Verona would have shared a culture 
and, likely, a skin tone the same way that the 
Harlem residents in Emeka’s rendition did, with 
some exceptions (Juliet’s nurse was Latina, and 
Paris was East Indian, for example). 

The conflict between those two groups in life, 
says Jackson Smith, often has to do with competi- 
tion for jobs. “I think if people don’t know the 
whole story of African Americans coming through 
the slavery experience, there’s a way that as new 
immigrants, Caribbean and African people are 
sometimes seen as more ambitious.” They are 
viewed according to “some of the older immigrant 
stereotypes: they're hungry for work, they’re 
industrious. Sometimes they’re being chosen, 
especially in working class occupations, sometimes 
they’re being preferred by white institutions over 
African Americans.” 

In RnJ, the difference separating the 
Montagues and Capulets seemed to be one of 
money or of social class. Juliet jumped rope in a 
school uniform, her nurse never far away; her 
parents, both in suits, planned her future marriage 
and threw a grand party. Romeo and his friends, 
in contrast, hung out on the streets, often shirtless, 
drinking out of paper bags, fighting, and the only 
adults that seemed to pay attention to them were 
Romeo’s father, a construction worker perpetually 
on the job, Sister Laurence (a female version of 
Friar Laurence), and the city authorities, Most 
of these differences have a basis in the play, but 
they were realized through the details of Harlem. 


Though the Capulets were a bit better off than 


the Montagues, says Emeka, they were of similar 
social standing and competed with each other for 
status. “Nobody wants to be on the lowest rung of 
the economic ladder in America,” says Emeka, “so 
oftentimes people even from the same group kind 
of step on each others’ heads just to try and feel a 
little bit higher than another group, even within 
the same community.” 

Emeka did not go for perhaps the most 
obvious potential feud, one between blacks and 
whites. “I thought about it,” says Emeka, “but the 
more I read the play, the more I felt that the two 
families are both alike in stature, and if youre 
looking at a black community and a white 
community, I didn’t feel like they were on equal 
stature, historically speaking. 

“If I was going to do white, I would have done 
specifically, like, black and Italian, or black and 
Polish, or black and Jewish—and so a community 


within the white community that is still, quote 


JUAN 


unquote, struggling, at times, for status.” 

Exploring an intracultural conflict allowed for 
a deeper, more nuanced view of the culture in 
question. “I find that diversity, when dealing with 
communities of color, is not too diverse. You tend 
to have one or two archetypes of a group, you 
know, you have two black friends, one Asian 
friend, one Latino, and so we never really get to 
the depth and the complexities in any one 
particular culture in a way that is quite normal for 
white stories to be told and white characters to be 
crafted.” Monolithic treatments of people of color 
have social consequences, Emeka adds. “I feel like 
that lack of intracultural diversity is also why 
mainstream America has a hard time recognizing 
black people as a complex entity.’ 

Though Emeka’s Macbeth, performed at 
Oberlin in 2010, was set in the Reconstruction-era 
South, he prefers to cover less familar ground, and 


black oppression is all too familiar. Jackson Smith 


says she and Emeka are “interested in the depth of 
African and African American cultures and how to 
move beyond that one binary that white Ameri 
cans recognize as tension.” 

That tension or reality underlies Classical 
Theater of Harlem’s existence. “When CTH was 
founded in °99,” says producing artistic director Ty 
Jones, “there was no Harlem-based theater company 
that was attracting really any mainstream attention. 
And there was no theater company Uptown or 
Downtown that was committed to staging classical 
plays starring actors of color, principally African 
American actors.” Jones began working with CTH in 
2003 as an actor. “Play after play, I was able to play 
the roles that I don’t think I would have had the 
opportunity to play in regional theater,” says Jones. 

“At a practical level, it invites black actors to 
participate and take ownership of roles that they 
often have no access to,” says Emeka of his 
productions and of CTH. “Oftentimes, black actors 
participating in a Shakespearean production are 
either in a smaller role, on the side, or they might 
be one black actor in a, quote unquote, white world. 
But this process allows the actor of color to really 
engage their own cultural legacy in creating and 
shaping their characters, which is a new idea in a lot 
of ways, because oftentimes, actors of color have to 
kind of, like, ethnically cleanse themselves in order 
to operate and participate in the rehearsal room of 
a Shakespearean production. 


“My impulse is to not ignore color,” he adds, 


“but rather recognize color and, more importantly, 


cultural distinctions, and use those dynamics to 
help tell the original story, as opposed to ignoring 
the cultural or racial significance of casting certain 
actors in parts.” 

Emeka may address these questions in different 
ways throughout his career, and he wants to 
continue working with the classic plays—from 
William Shakespeare to Tennessee Williams—that 
he has directed before. “The exciting thing about 
this type of work is that when I work on it, it feels 
like a new play, almost. I could do Romeo N Juliet 
another two, three more times before it’s really 
finished, in my mind, because they're still works in 
progress. Same with {Williams’] The Glass 
Menagerie and [Arthur Miller’s] Death of A 
Salesman. This approach to theater that I’m trying 
to encourage is exciting to me because of all the 
possibilities that it affords. It provides me as an 
artist with a lifetime of material to examine and 
re-examine, while also continuing to nurture and 
identify works by non-white authors and play 
wrights. So I feel like as an artist, | have my hands 


full. | have lots to do.” @ 
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The Austin E. Knowlton athletics complex brings 
Oberlin up to grade. By Alicia smith ‘10 
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S THE LATE-SEPTEMBER SUN 
set over the corner of Union and 
Woodland streets, spotlights shone 
on the turf while crowds flocked 
to the rows of silver benches 
overlooking the edges of Dick Bailey Field. The day may have been coming to 
an end, but the next chapter of Oberlin College athletics was just beginning. 
After 26 months of planning and construction, the Austin E. Knowlton 
Athletics Complex made its debut on Homecoming Weekend 2014. 
President Marvin Krislov, Delta Lodge Director of Athletics and Physical 
Education Natalie Winkelfoos, and Eric Lindberg, a trustee of the 
Knowlton Foundation, were among those striding into the facility through 
an archway formed from a phalanx of lacrosse players holding their sticks 
aloft. A ceremonial ribbon-cutting officially marked the grand opening of 
the campus community’s new corner office—the facility that the adminis- 
tration worked hard to attain, physically active Obies have long desired, 
and the Knowlton Foundation, with its $8 million lead gift, made possible. 


[he foundation was created by the late Ohio architect, builder, and sports 


Top left: new locker room showers; 


lower left: defensive back Brad Cole iW), 


fan Austin “Dutch” Knowlton to support colleges throughout the Midwest 


(see sidebar). 

The field, with its gleaming turf and bright lights, is only part of the 
new Yeoman and Yeowoman experience. A new building just beyond the 
goal posts contains expansive and comfortable new locker rooms for a 
number of men’s and women’s teams, while a structure adjacent to the 
home stands features a new multipurpose gathering space. 

Justin Lindberg (no relation to Eric), a first-year student and member of 
the club soccer team, sported a temporary tattoo of an albino squirrel on his 
cheek as he awaited the kickoff for the homecoming football game versus the 
College of Wooster—his first-ever game—with a group of spirited friends. A 
few spots down the bleachers, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry Norman 
Craig ’53 peered at a game program. The two fans were emblematic of the 
crowd that night: each person’s experiences with the school was different, 
and their relationships with Oberlin varied. But they all shared a common 
bond over an appreciation for competition, community, and fresh starts. 

Professor Craig—whose name adorns a Science Center lecture hall— 
has observed Oberlin athletics for more than 60 years and from several 
different viewpoints—as a student, parent, and faculty member. Craig has 
been attending football games since his first year as a student in 1949, and 
he competed on the swimming and track teams. His son, David Craig ’87, 
played on the varsity soccer team for four years and is a member of the 
Heisman Club Hall of Fame. 

“Being present at the dedication and the first official athletic contest in 
the athletic complex was a memorable moment for a regular at OC football 
games,” he says. “The new facilities are a much-needed boost to Oberlin 
College athletics.” 

The $15 million facility is another milestone for the college’s athletics 


department and a highlight of the early chapters of Winkelfoos’ legacy. 
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Winkelfoos, who was named the Delta Lodge Director of Athletics and 
Physical Education in December 2012, had already made her mark on the 


college’s sports culture, having assisted in establishing Oberlin’s first-ever 
varsity student-athlete transgender inclusion policy. The athletics complex 
project continues the push by the college and Winkelfoos toward gender 
inclusion in sports. Phillips Gymnasium was built in 1971—the year before 
the passage of Title [IX reforms which required gender equity in every 

: educational program receiving federal funding. The new complex has 

facilities that weren't previously equally available for all student-athletes. 

; “The concept for the complex came from a place of need. We needed a facility 
that worked for more than just football and housed more than just men’s sports,” 
says Winkelfoos. “The former stadium wasn’t allowing athletics to grow. The 
structure was failing. It was repellent to prospective scholar-athletes.” 

Geno Walker 01 was shocked by the football field that he could no longer 
recognize. “This is phenomenal. I’m in awe of the entire thing,” says the 


former Yeoman quarterback. “I feel I’ve been gone long enough that I'm not 


jealous. I’m happy for them. It’s fantastic.” | 
His sentiment was the common chorus buzzing among those in the 

bleachers at the homecoming game. There was much to be celebrated, as the 

-ollege played its first ever night game at home on the multipurpose field 

with synthetic turf. It is Oberlin’s first all-weather, multi-sport facility that | 

; the football, men’s and women’s lacrosse, field hockey, and soccer 

eams to compete. 
he turf requires less maintenance than the old grass field, which needed 

regular watering, aerating, and chemical fertilizing. With a ticket booth, 

brand new stadium lights, and a fireworks show following the game, it was 

iny football game anyone had experience ‘d in Oberlin. 

- | seen Oberlin present the college and athletics in a manner that 


only be described as major league and first « lass. Every single detail was 
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exceptional,” says Todd Portune ’80, who was inducted into the Oberlin 
Athletics Hall of Fame in 1998 and has served as the president of the John W. 
Heisman Club. “I never knew Oberlin could do this—no, I take that back. I 
always thought Oberlin could. I never knew Oberlin would,” he says. 

The field is named in honor of philanthropist Richard “Dick” Bailey 51, a 
longtime member and former treasurer of the Heisman Club (see sidebar). 

It also showcases Oberlin’s dedication to environmental responsibility. 
According to college architect Steven R. Varelmann, engineered fill material 
below the field’s surface contains 6,775 tons of recycled concrete, and the turf 
contains 293,000 pounds of rubber “crumbs” from recycled tires. 

For college senior Erickson Andrews, a member of the men’s lacrosse 
team and kicker on the football team, walking out onto the field for the first 
time was unforgettable. 

“My first reaction to the field was to be speechless. ..it is the nicest 
athletics complex that I have ever played on,” Andrews says. “We walked out 
there and the atmosphere was electric. Then getting to score the first points 
on the field was an honor. I was nervous walking out to kick that field goal, 
but then when it was good I was so pumped.” 

As an Oberlin High School student, he attended some of the games and 
looked up to the players at the college. 

“Getting to compete on the teams that I watched as a kid, I have kind of 
come full circle,” Andrews says. 

The lockers and goal posts that were replaced were donated to the high 
school. Oberlin High School played on the field for the first time on 
October 10, and there have been discussions between the college and the 
city school district to create more opportunities for the high school to 
compete in the new facility. 

“I think sharing of resources is a great way of building stronger town- 


gown relations,’ says Fran Holoman ’10, a former member of the track and 


field and women’s basketball teams. “As a teacher, it always excites me to 
see younger students getting exposed to a college environment so they see 
it as a possibility for their future.” 

The complex’s social suite, a flexible space that can be used for events, 
meetings, or classrooms, can be one large room or broken up into two 
or three smaller spaces. Winkelfoos says it is critical for the new facilities 
to not only appeal to prospective, current, and past student-athletes, 
but also the greater college community—a place where everyone can 
come together. 

“The greatest attribute about the stadium is the ‘bang for the buck’ we 
got because of this space in particular. It can serve so many different 
people. It’s not just an athletics complex,” Winkelfoos says. 

More appealing facilities will also help Oberlin compete for recruiting 
the best high school student-athletes. 

“Oberlin can never offer scholar-athletes money to play,” says Portune. 

“But we can make the experience for all scholar-athletes in every sport first 
class and major league. If we can offer a competitive experience that allows 
our athletes to feel they are a part of something that heretofore only Division 
| athletes felt, scholar-athletes will want to be a part of that experience.” 

For the growing varsity athlete population—currently at 405—seeing 
the locker rooms was shocking. A special sneak-peak was arranged just for 
student athletes earlier in the week. 

“Pl tell you one thing—when we showed the locker rooms to the 
students before anybody else, there were students who were just over- 
whelmed. There were tears and whoops and hollers,” says President 
Marvin Krislov. “It lets them know that Oberlin values the student-ath- 
letes and we care about what they do. I think it makes a statement about 
the values that we have, and I think the student-athletes today and in the 


future are going to feel better about the experience.” The previous locker 


rooms, he notes, were “unworthy of people putting in the kind of efforts 
that student-athletes do on a day-to-day basis.” 

Softball and basketball player Caroline Hamilton, a junior, echoes these 
sentiments. “When the softball team was able to go into our new locker 
rooms, we couldn't believe it was actually ours! It’s started to set in that the 
new facilities are here to stay, but sometimes when I’m out on the turf for 
speed training or watching a football game, I get a flashback of what the 
area looked like a year ago, and it just makes it that much better to 
appreciate what we have now,’ she says. “I think the new facilities really 
improve our experience as student-athletes. They reflect what we want the 
community and other schools to see about Oberlin athletics.” 

With Oberlin known for its top-notch academics and world-renowned 
conservatory, student-athletes have often felt that sports teams were not 
valued as much as they should be. Student-athletes who practice and play 
on the fields every day and alumni who come back are finding the new 
attention being paid to their literal and figurative turf refreshing. 

“I think for a long time there was this...underlying feeling among 
athletes as not feeling prioritized. There are so many other things going on 
at Oberlin that I think this will instill a sense of pride within the athletics 
community and that will bleed beyond the athletics department,’ Fran 
Holoman says. “I remember when I was playing basketball and we would 
pull up to the gym at Kenyon College every year, I got this sense of, ‘these 
people are serious about what they do. And in large part, [ don’t know that 
| would have said the same thing had I been an athlete from another school 
upon arriving at Oberlin. 

“Seeing these new facilities, it’s like buying your first house and you nnally 
have something to come home to and you are proud to have people over. m 
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EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE AND A PLACE FOR (ALMOST) EVERYTHING 
Far left, top: the clean, modern football locker room; far left, 


bottom: members of Oberlin College 


Taiko perform during Homecoming 


Weekend; left: the multipurpose social space. 


BUILT ON A STRONG 
FOUNDATION 


The Austin E. Knowlton Athletics 
Complex started with a simple letter 
to the college on plain white 
paper—no letterhead. It's the kind of 
thing the Knowlton Foundation’s late 
founder and inspiration, Austin 
“Dutch” Knowlton, would appreciate: 
An architect and builder, Knowlton 
created countless buildings across 
several states—many on college 
campuses—that began with a blank 
sheet of paper and an idea. 

The July 2012 letter was an 
invitation to Oberlin College President 
Marvin Krislov to visit the Cincinnati- 
based foundation. “The purpose of 
the meeting, of course, would be to 
discuss collaborative efforts involving 
our Foundation,” it read. 

The letter answered the question 
of why this foundation, which until 
then had been unknown to Oberlin, 
was contacting the college. “In 
reviewing colleges in the Midwest, 
we noted that one or more construc- 
tion projects at your school were 
projects of Austin E. Knowlton.” 

There was just one problem. 

The project for which the 
Knowlton Construction Company 
served as general contractor was the 
Oberlin Inn, completed in 1955. And 
scheduled for demolition in 2014. 

"| knew at that point that we had 
decided it was not going to be worth- 
while to renovate the Inn. So | was 
worried about how to tell people who 
were very generously considering 
supporting us that the point of 
connection may not be around 
anymore," Krislov says. 

Foundation officials were 
unfazed, and Krislov and Vice 
President for Development Bill 
Barlow returned to Oberlin with a 
$100,000 check for scholarships. 
They didn't realize that would turn 
out to be merely a down payment on 
the Knowlton Foundation’s commit- 
ment to Oberlin. 

In the course of that meeting, 
athletics emerged as an area of 
common interest between the 
foundation and Oberlin. Austin 
Knowlton was a cofounder and 
part-owner for a time of the 
Cincinnati Bengals. Oberlin was in 
the pre-planning stage of updating 
its athletics buildings and fields, 
which were built before the 
mandates of Title IX which, among 
other things, requires that schools 


that receive federal funds provide 
female athletes with equal access to 
athletics opportunities. 

“Some of our facilities were really 
substandard. We didn't have facilities 
for women. And the football locker 
room was disgusting. Sooner or later 
something was going to need to 
happen,” Krislov says. 

Over time, the foundation and the 
college developed the idea of a 
complex that would include a 
multiuse field with lights and 
artificial turf, new locker rooms for a 
number. of women’s and men’s 
teams, and a new social space that 
could be used by the campus and 
broader community. 

“The fact that we were talking 
about something that would be so 
transformational for Oberlin was 
appealing to the foundation. And it 
seemed to fit what their priorities 
were in terms of honoring the legacy 
of Austin Knowlton.” 

Eric Lindberg, a trustee of the 
Knowlton Foundation, agrees. “The 
foundation developed a great deal of 
admiration for Oberlin in our prior 
scholarship endowment support,” he 
says. “When we learned of the 
school's need for help in replacing its 
antiquated athletic facilities, it was a 
perfect fit as a larger project for us in 
which we could challenge Oberlin to 
expand the vision for the stadium and 
related assets. And of course Dutch 
Knowlton was a pioneer in the NFL 
and helped reimagine its games as 
broad social and entertainment 
destinations. It's great to see Oberlin's 
facility similarly becoming an 
inclusive campus social destination.” 

The foundation became the lead 
donor for the complex, contributing 
$8 million of the $15 million project. 
Alumni and other benefactors made 
up much of the difference. 

“It really does reshape the whole 
face of Oberlin athletics,” Krislov 
says of the complex, which opened in 
September with a festive 
Homecoming celebration. “But part 
of the concept is that it would bea 
place for people to come who aren't 
student-athletes.” 

Already the field has hosted 
Oberlin high school football games 
and a high school soccer playoff, 
while the social space has allowed 
for gatherings of alumni groups, 
parents during Parents’ Weekend, 
area businesses owners, and a 
returns-watching party Krislov 
hosted on election night. 
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1943 
Warren Wightman’s Oberlin experience was 
cut short by the draft after his junior year. 
Now he has recounted his years of service in a 
newly published book, 44 Foxholes in France: 
An Almost Perfect War. After the war, Warren 
returned to his hometown of Buffalo, N.Y., to 
care for his ill father; there, he earned his degree 
from the University of Buffalo and went on to 
enjoy a 30-year career as a writer and producer 
for television. He won a Peabody Award for his 
role in creating the science series Johns Hopkins 


Science Review. 


1950s 


1951 
“Due to a broken leg, I have moved permanently 
into a cooperative here in my beloved Freiburg,” 
writes Joanne Thompson Dennig. She has 
written a book in German—Five Quite Unusual 
Decades—which she was proud to share at 

her 2010 alumni reunion. She is aided by her 
children, two of whom also live in Freiburg. “I 
am recuperating now and can return in part to 
my walker, which has been my sole means of 
getting on ever since post-polio set in during the 
early ’80s,” Joanne adds. “You will know from 
this magazine that Walter died in 2007.” 


1954 

George Shambaugh traveled with his son from 
Vladivostok, Russia, to Lake Baikal in Siberia, 
using the Trans-Siberian Railway for part of 
the trip. “People in this part of Russia are 
independent and strong,” George reports. “The 
countryside is littered with abandoned factories 
from five-year plans emanating from Moscow 
by an oligarchy that had no understanding 

of the region. Collective farm buildings were 
also abandoned. Now it is one family and one 
farm. The people aren't rich, but they are free, 
and very friendly and open. Along the Chinese 
borders, gunboats plied the Amur River. Saw 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad branching off, the 
building of which caused a nationalistic surge 
that culminated in the Boxer Rebellion.” 


1955 
H. Leslie Adams’ Piano Etudes premiered 
November 1-2 at the University of North 


Carolina at Chapel Hill. Part I featured études 


1-12, performed by Maria Corley; part II 
consisted of études 13-26, performed by 
Thomas Otten. Leslie attended both programs. 


1956 

Retired Duke University professor Donald 
Loveland coauthored a newly published textbook 
called Three Views of Logic: Mathematics, 
Philosophy, and Computer Science (Princeton 
University Press). From 1973 to 1978, Donald 
was the first chairman of the computer science 
department at Duke. He married Amy Straw in 
1966 and they had two boys. One is a city planner 
in High Point, N.C.; the other is on the faculty of 
California State University, East Bay. 


1958 

Joan Farber and husband Michael O’Brien 
have coauthored a new book called Mass 
Transit (pressedwafer.com). “It’s a book of 
drawings and poems reflecting many years of 
watching life in New York City,” writes Joan, 
who contributed the book’s drawings. “It is 
our second collaboration, the first being At 
Schoodic, a book of drawings and poems based 
on a favorite landscape in Maine.” 


1959 

Pau! Grendler won the 2014 International 
Galileo Galilei Prize, awarded to a non-Italian 
scholar for distinguished contributions to 
Italian scholarship over the course of a career. 
Paul, a professor emeritus of history at the 
University of Toronto, has written nine books 
on the Italian Renaissance and was editor-in- 
chief of two encyclopedias. His books have won 
five prizes, and he has been president of three 
scholarly associations. 


1960S 


1961 
“For the third year in a row, Jean Alexander 
Greenwald, Pepper Ready Davis, Karen Davis 
Mayer, Cynthia Chapin Lerner, and I, all Class 
of ’61, gathered for a long weekend of catching 
up, laughter, eating, sightseeing, and enjoying 
being together,” writes Holly Hecht Ebel. “This 
year we met in Seattle where we were hosted by 
Jean; last year Karen did the honors in Chicago, 
the year before that we took over Santa Fe. Next 
year it is the Wisconsin woods at the Ebel cabin. 
Thank you, Oberlin, for these special friend- 
ships.” # On October 2, 2014, Neil Rosenberg 
was inducted into the International Bluegrass 


Music Hall of Fame. The statement on his 
plaque, housed at the International Bluegrass 
Music Museum in Owensboro, Ky., reads in 
part: “He exemplifies the engaged scholar-musi- 
cian who fortifies his research and insights with 
both the practical and the musical experiences 
that have shaped bluegrass performers since the 
music’s earliest days.” 


1962 

Before Bob and Helen Salomon Marks made 
a planned visit to Japan, Helen sought tourism 
advice from Donna Kaneko Tamaki ‘65, who 
lived there for 30 years. She learned that Donna 
and her husband, Yasuyuki, were also travel- 
ing to Japan to see their son, Hikaru, and his 
wife, Yoko, on tour there. The cello-koto duo 
happens to work closely with composer Marty 
Regan ‘95. Writes Helen: “A delightful meet- 
ing—the first in 50 years!—in Kyoto for two 


1” 


Oberlin grads and their travel mates 


1964 

James Cooper published his 19th book, Food 
Myths Debunked: Why Our Food Is Safe, which 
incorporates basic chemistry and stories of 
actual scientists to explain why the American 
food system is among the safest in the world. In 


CLASS OF ‘65 0.K.’s MLK FUND In the spring of 
2014, the Class of 1965, as their 50th reunion 
gift, established the Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Internship Fund to support high-quality intern- 
ships for high-need students. Class members 
raised $250,000 to fund 10 internships at $5,000 
per year for five years to support Oberlin’s 
highest-need students. The program, named to 
honor the civil rights leader who was the 1965 
commencement speaker, launched this past 
summer with 12 internships and will support at 
least 10 next summer. The dollar amount takes 
into account that the real cost of holding unpaid 
internships for high-need students includes lost 
earnings from conventional summer jobs. 
Students receiving financial aid are required 

to contribute $2,700 from summer earnings to 
augment their earned scholarships, student 
loans, and other aid Oberlin provides. 


MAGAZL 


Martin Luther 
King Jr., on his 
way to receive an 
honorary degree 
and deliver the 
1965 Commence 
ment address 
Fred Johnson 
who was there 
to attend the 
graduation of his 
brother James, is 


to Kings left 
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it, James takes on common targets of U.S. food 
criticism, including monosodium glutamate, 
high-fructose corn syrup, genetically modified 
organisms, and artificial sweeteners. [w] 


foodmythsdebunked.com 


1965 

The books of Alev Lytle Croutier have been 
translated into 26 languages. They are Harem: 
The World Behind the Veil, Taking the Waters 
(both Abbeville Press), Seven Houses (Simon & 
Schuster/Atria), The Palace of Tears (Bantam 
Dell), and Leyla: The Black Tulip (American 
Girl Series). Alev arrived in Oberlin from 
Turkey in 1963, an overwhelming and unfor- 
gettable experience, which she is recalling in a 
forthcoming short story. An extended edition of 
Harem, featuring an introduction that addresses 
global abuse of women, is now available. 


1967 
Wes Grantham, Helen D 
took the eighth Prairie Home Companion cruise 


rt, and their partners 


in August 2014, spending two weeks visit- 

ing Baltic capitals. Wes, an emeritus professor 

of hearing and speech sciences at Vanderbilt 
University, retired in 2012 after 32 years. He and 
Beth Grantham enjoyed traveling and spending 
time with their three young grandchildren. Helen 
is a retired psychotherapist and happily settled 
with partner Martin Henner in Eugene, Ore. 


Ora Fant, a former VP of human resources 
at Prudential Insurance, was presented the 


Living Legend Award by the Black Board of 


Press Conference with the First Lady — Mtn Frankhin D. Roosewell draves home @ pass to che mews: 


TO THE LEFT OF ELEANOR 
“| was interested to see [in 
OAM] the photo of Eleanor 
Roosevelt at Oberlin on 
March 15, 1942," wrote 
Ruth Ellen Gruber ‘71. 
“Here's a scan of a clip that 
we have from that same 


in the same hat, speaking 
and my father, Jacob W. 
Gruber ‘41 MA ‘47, at left, 
partially obscured by her 
arm, listening.” Ruth Ellen 
reports that Jacob is now 93 
and living in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Her mother, the artist 
Shirley Moskowitz MA42, 


Seem heehee ind in 2007 


Directors Project for her continued community 
involvement during retirement. Ora serves 

on the board of Esperanza and formerly 

served on the board of the Beer for Brains 
Foundation. She is also a docent at the Musical 
Instrument Museum and volunteers on the 
Scottdale Center for the Arts Gala Committee. 
# Susan Treacy has been a professor of music 
at Ave Maria University since 2005, teaching 
music history and Gregorian chant. Her 

article “Joseph Bonnet as a Catalyst in the Early 
Twentieth-Century Gregorian Chant Revival” 
was recently published as a chapter in Mystic 
Modern: The Music, Thought, and Legacy of 
Charles Tournemire (Richmond: CMAA). 


1969 

john G, Dove coedited the book Reimagining 
Reference in the 21st Century (Purdue 
University Press), released in November. It 
examines the role of libraries in the 21st 
century and how they meet the needs of a 
changing population. # “I’m still enjoying 
being a professor of both Medieval and 
Renaissance art history at Skidmore College, 


From left: Cooper '64; Grantham ‘67; Fant ‘68; Dove '69 


day showing Mrs, Roosevelt, 


where I have been since 1976,” writes Penny 
Howell Jolly. She recently published Picturing 
the “Pregnant” Magdalene in Northern Art, 
1430-1550: Addressing and Undressing the 
Sinner-Saint (Ashgate Press). 


1970S 


1970 

Connie Springer has been a member of the 
Art Circle—a watercolor and colored pencil 
studio at the Essex Studios in Cincinnati—for 
the past three years. “This year, we’ve been 
busy exhibiting in some Cincinnati venues, 
including Gallery Salveo, Christ Church 
Gallery, and Cincinnati City Hall.” Connie is 
also at work on a collaborative project with 

15 other Art Circle members called “Scenes of 


Cincinnati.” [w] artcirclecincinnati.com 


ihe 


Don Falk, an associate professor in the School 
of Natural Resources and Environment at the 
University of Arizona, was awarded a faculty 
fellowship from the Udall Center for Public 
Policy for work on ecosystem resilience. Don’s 
research focuses on fire history and ecology, 
restoration ecology, and ecological impacts of 
climate change. His fourth book, Landscape 
Ecology of Fire (Springer), was published 

in 2011. Don is a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 


Reimagining Reference 
in the 21" Century 


and is leading the development of a new 
undergraduate major in global change ecology 
and management. He lives in Tucson with his 
wife, Mima, and two daughters. 


1974 
Ted Heavenrich has been teaching math at the 
Taft School in Watertown, Conn., for almost 40 
years. “In the summer, I retreat to the moun- 
tains of Vermont to garden, sail, hike, and stay 
cool,” he says. “This summer I had quite a few 
Obie visitors.” Among them were Cort Hill '77 
and his wife and son, with whom Ted enjoyed 
hiking and swimming. The highlight of a visit 
from Ken Straus and David Lebaux, both ’74, 
and their partners, was a performance of the 
music of Mozart and Massaien at the Marlboro 
Music Festival. Ted also took a guest to see 
In Stile Moderno, a young duet that featured 
Nathaniel Cox ‘08 on theorbo (an instrument in 
the lute family). He expected a visit from Kathe 
Glassner Shwayder ‘77 and her family, as well. 
“It has been a very busy summer, but it has been 
most gratifying to reconnect with old friends 
from Oberlin.” = Joyce White was named 
executive director of the Institute for Southeast 
Asian Archaeology. In March 2014 she gave a 
keynote address—“Hot Pots, Museum Raids, 
and the Race to Uncover Asia’s Archaeological 
Past”—at the annual meeting of the Association 
for Asian Studies. Through her work, Joyce 
fosters archaeological investigation of Laos and 
Thailand, including fieldwork and publication. 


1975 

Bob “Pook” Lucas and Maureen Miller O’Hara 
celebrated their 30th wedding anniversary in 
November 2014. They met at a winter-term 
training session on life planning in 1973, 
when Pook was house manager at Dascomb 
and Maureen was director of the Human 
Development Program. “The workshop seems 
to have been an effective exercise for us!” Bob 
says. The couple lives near San Diego and both 
teach at National University. 


1976 

Adam Rudolph received the Danish 
International Visiting Artist Award from the 
government of Denmark. During the fall of 
2014, he worked in Copenhagen, composing 
music for the Messer String Quartet, the Royal 
Danish Radio Percussion Ensemble, and the 
Figura New Music Chamber Orchestra. He 
will also create music for the Boaz Barkan with 


Orkenfortet dance company and give master 
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classes at the conservatories in Copenhagen 
and Aarhus. In the past year, Adam taught and 
conducted his Go: Organic Orchestra project 
in Texas, Mexico, Denmark, Los Angeles, and 
New York. His recent CD release featuring 
Go: Organic Orchestra, called Sonic Mandala 
(Meta), made several best-of-2013 lists. 


1977 


“May 2014 found us traveling to Kings Canyon, 
Sequoia, and Yosemite national parks on a two- 
week ‘bucket-list’ type vacation,” says Kathleen 
Dettman Neher. “We capped it off with three 
days on the beach in Lake Tahoe. It was so 
gorgeous, we had to pinch ourselves.” Kathleen 
is proud of her son, who covers the Michigan 
legislature for Michigan Public Radio. 


1978 

Jackson Thatcher and Carolyn Pratt ‘79 are 
celebrating the adoption of their first grand- 
child, Savannah, and the birth of their sec- 
ond, Madison, only weeks apart. The happy 
grandparents report that both granddaughters 
are lovely and healthy—unfortunately, the girls’ 
father, Jack, had to leave on Army business 
only 10 days after Madison came home from 
the hospital. Jackson and Carolyn’s middle son, 
Jordan, continues acting and screenwriting in 
Santa Monica, while their youngest, Josh, began 
college at Fordham in the fall. Jackson provides 
cardiac care to underserved veterans in north- 


HEISMAN WINNERS 

The John W. Heisman Club 
enshrined five new 
members into its Hall of 
Fame during Homecoming 
Weekend in September. 
They include three-time 
Ohio Athletic Conference 
(OAC) Individual Champion 
wrestler Henry “Hank” L. Danaceau ‘59, who 
amassed 34 wins against just one defeat in 

his career; basketball standout John Merrill 
Shanks ‘61, who led his team in scoring three of 
his four years; decorated distance runner 

Bill Keller ‘63, who won six OAC championships 
and broke the OAC record in the two mile; track 
and field star Amie N. Ely ‘99, an eight-time 
North Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
Champion who earned All-NCAC honors 19 
times; and legendary coach and professor 

Dick Michaels (pictured), who, among other 
things, broke new ground for women’s collegiate 
athletics during his remarkable 36-year caree! 
at Oberlin. For more information on the 
honorees, visit Oberlin.edu/oam 


western Minnesota, commuting 160 miles 
daily from their home in Minneapolis. “Last 
winter’s driving was brutal, but the staff and 
vets are great, and the lack of call or weekend 
work is wonderful,” he writes. Carolyn, who 
works less than one mile from home, is the 
foundation chair of Normandale Community 
College, which provides scholarships that 
allow many students to become the first in 
their families to attend college. 


1979 

Wendy Lim retired from 
the Smithsonian’s Office 

of Visitor Services in June 
2014. Classmates Amy Chen, 
Clyde Owan, and Deeana 


Stoffregen '79 


Jang joined her in celebra- 
tion. = Thomas Stoffregen’s 
research on motion sickness has garnered 
national media attention. In 2013 he was 
quoted extensively in the Wall Street Journal 
and was the subject of a feature article in the 
New York Times. In 2014, he was interviewed 
on Marketplace Tech about Facebook’s 
acquisition of Oculus. = After 30 years in local 
news, Hendrik Sybrandy recently accepted a 
position as the first Denver correspondent for 
CCTV America (Chinese television). “A high- 
light so far: shooting a story while summiting 
Africa’s Mt. Kilimanjaro,” he says. 


1980s 


1980 

Laura K. Hong, a mass tort 
litigation and class action 
lawyer with the firm 
Tucker Ellis, was selected 


for inclusion in the Best 


Lawyers in America for 


2015. Honored attorneys are selected through 


Class Notes 


joined the firm of Ropers, Majeski, Kohn & 
Bentley in Los Angeles as a partner. His prac- 
tice areas include employment, business and 
commercial litigation, product liability, civil 
rights, and governmental entity liability. 


1981 

Shawn Banner’s 
retrospective of 
dance illustra- 
tions, “Saratoga 
Favorites,’ opened 
July 10, 2014, at 
the National 
Museum of Dance 
in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. The exhibit pairs 


Shawn’s illustrations with dance reviews writ- 
ten by his mother, Mae Banner, who for 25 
years was a beloved dance critic in the Capital 
District. Shawn also welcomed his daughter, 
Rosalie Banner, to the Oberlin Class of 2018. 


1982 

Leah Hunter earned a PhD in mass comm- 
unication studies at Florida State University in 
May 2014. A specialist in the political economy 
of media and issues of race and representation 
in the media, she is an assistant professor at 
Florida A&M University’s College of Journalism 
and Graphic Arts. After a career in television 
and film, Leah looks forward to teaching future 


generations of media professionals. 


1983 

Vicki Greenlick Ambinder is a music perfor- 
mance coach and artistic consultant based 

in Portland, Ore. Vicki helps solo artists and 


bands improve their performing skills. She 


Clockwise from 
/ upper-left: Bradford 
“84; Brockman ‘85% 
Jones ‘80, 


also teaches master classes in live performance 
around the country, including a recent appear- 
ance at Folk Alliance International in Kansas 
City. Her website includes in-depth conversa- 
tions about performance with such artists as 
Julia Sweeney, Todd Snider, Tim O’Brien, and 
Sam Bush. [w] vickiambinder.com # Joyce 
Luhrs was honored by the League of Women 
Voters of Northern Valley (N.J.) for years of ser- 
vice marketing and publicizing the organization. 
Joyce has served on the League’s board of direc- 
tors and as copresident, co-vice president, and 
public relations chair. = “Just wanted to share 
the good news that I received the University of 
Michigan 2013 Basic Sciences Teaching Award 
in Human Genetics,” writes Wendy Uhimann. “I 
feel that I am just paying forward the excellent 
teaching I received at Oberlin.” 


1984 

Anna Newcomb Bradford notes she has had 
either a son or a niece enrolled at Oberlin every 
year since 2004. “Family dinners on Saturday 
night always include a preponderance of Obies,” 
she writes. “Last Saturday, we noticed that 

14 of the 24 at the table were graduates, and 
another one was entering this fall.” Pictured: 
Anna, Shalini Saha ‘08, Mariette Newcomb 

‘58, Rebecca Groisser 14; Gordon Moore '83, 
Leelee Mottern ‘86, Liz Tingley ‘77, Hana 
Newcomb ‘80, Michael Lipsky ‘61, Lucy Smith 
'13; Charles Newcomb '87, Jesse Bradford ‘08, 
Hugh Newcomb ‘18, Jim Bradford ‘84, Michael 
Bradford 13. 


1985 


Paul Brockmann recently completed a two- 


year stint as head of mission for Médecins 


Sans Frontiéres (MSF) in Papua New Guinea 
and has resettled in Sonoma County, Calif. 
“Managing our work in Papua New Guinea 

gave me new experiences and insight into the 
urgent need for a strong medical and multisec- 
tor response to sexual and family violence and 
a deeper personal respect for the challenges 
facing multicultural post-colonial nations,” 
Paul writes. Recently, he helped manage MSF’s 
response to the Ebola outbreak in West Africa. 


1986 

The music of New York-based flutist Brian 
Miller appeared on the NBC musical drama 
Smash in 2012 and 2013. Recent performances 
have included the 2014 revival of Les Misérables 
and I] Divo, A Musical Affair on Broadway. He 
also contributed flute sounds and electronic 
effects to the latest album from the Chicago 
band Alla. [w] brianmillerflutes.com 


1988 

Caro! Ann Aicher cocreated the interview-based 
podcast Greenroom Conversations: The Process, 
Unplugged, which focused on establishing suc- 
cessful careers in classical music and Broadway. 
Carol interviewed successful contributors from 
all corners of the performing arts world in 
hopes of inspiring students and others to forge 
their own path in the arts. [w] greenroomcon- 
versations.com 


1989 

Candace Ellman and her children met 
Anastasia Easterday and Thomas Kurt and 
their children for a mini-reunion in Indian 
Rocks Beach, Fla., in August 2014. “Anastasia 
and I stayed on the beach and spent many 
hours reminiscing about old times with Tom, 
who lives there and works as a music director 
for St. Jerome’s Catholic Church,” says Candace. 
They were treated to an adventure-filled 

ride on Tom’s boat, enjoyed a private organ 
concert at his church, and shared photos from 
their 25th reunion. 


1990s 


1990 

Meredith Cornett has lived 
in northern Minnesota 

for almost 15 years and 

is the science director for 
the Nature Conservancy 

in Minnesota, North 


2014 ALUMNI AWARDS 


OUTSTANDING YOUNG ALUMNI AWaRD 


Bornin ElSalvadorandraisedinNewYorkCity, = § | 
received his master’s degree in educational studies in instructional 
leadership at the University of Illinois at Chicago and is currently in a PhD 
program there in learning sciences. 

José has worked tirelessly as an advocate for Latino/a students and 
alumni. His accomplishments in two terms as the chair of OLAA include 
overseeing an annual newsletter; establishing a scholarship fund (La Beca); 
chairing the first official Latino alumni reunion, attended by 30-plus 


ALUMNI APPRECIATION AWARD 


JOEL’63 = BONNIE GREEN ‘63 began their volunteerism at 
Oberlin as admission representatives and have always served Oberlin 
together. Since their graduation, one or both have served as class presi- 
dent, regional coordinators, reunion gift committee members, and 
associate class agents. Their biggest contribution to date has been their 
service as cochairs of the Class of 1963 50th Reunion Gift Committee from 
2009 to 2013, during which they inspired the class to raise a record-break- 
ing 50th reunion gift of $21 million. The class successfully endowed three 


maividuals ranging from classes in the 1970s to 2011: planning an annual funds with over $100,000 each to support scholarships, with a 89 percent 
reception during Commencement/Reunion Weekend that welcomes Latino participation rate from classmates. 

students as alumni; and an annual fall reception with Latino students, Bonnie earned an MEd at Cornell and taught English, social studies, and 
staff, faculty, and alumni. dramatic arts. Joel earned his MBA in finance at the University of Chicago. 


In 1992, the two founded Cardinal Capital Management, Joel serving as 
portfolio manager and cochief investment officer, and Bonnie serving as 
the office manager. 


DISTINGUISHED 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


DR. AARON LAZARE 57 eve 
the Army Medical Corps before serving at 
Massachusetts General Hospital for 14 
years as professor and deputy chair of the 
department of psychiatry. He joined the 
University of Massachusetts in 1982 and 
was chancellor and dean of its medical 
school from 1991 until his retirement in 
2007. He was !Jater appointed the Celia and 
Isaac Haidak Distinguished Professor of 
Medical Education. At the university, he 
initiated a new focus on the subject of 
shame and humiliation in medical 
encounters and developed an expertise in 
the conduct of the medical interview and 
the healing process of apology and 
forgiveness. Aaron has authored six books, 
including the pioneering On Apology, and 
70 articles and book chapters. The $100 
millicn Aaron Lazare Medical Research 
Building was named after him by the lead 
donor's request. 

As chair of the Massachusetts Citizen's 
Task Force on Adoption, Aaron, who with 
his wife, Louise, adopted eight children, 
helped create the Center for Adoption and 
Foster Care Research and Policy. The 
Worcester Children’s Friend Society 
presented him with the Children’s Friend 
Award, and the U.S. Congressional 
Coalition on Adoption presented Aaron 
and Louise with the Angels in Adoption 
Award. Aaron received an honorary degree 
from the College of the Holy Cross for his 
family’s work with adoption. 


For more information about these and other 
alumni award winners, visit oberlin.edu/oam. 
> 
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INSIDE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Class Notes —> 


MEETING ALUMNI WHERE THEY ARE 


he Oberlin Alumni Association celebrated its 175th anniversary in 2014. Throughout 

that history, the Association has changed shape many times, while always remaining true 

to its original goal of bringing alumni of Oberlin closer together and closer to Oberlin. 

Even in the time since I became an alumnus, and during my time as an active participant 

in Alumni Association activities, the organization has changed. And, now, we are 

embarking upon another change, one that will allow the Association to be more agile in 
reporting and better reflecting the interests of alumni. 

We’ve heard—in focus groups on campus last year, in discussions around the country, and with the 
staff of the college—that alumni want more regional programming, that alumni are looking for more 
ways to come together with other Obies around common interests, and that we need to find more and 
better ways to use the gifts that technology and social media bring for enhancing communication 
among us. 

After two years of discussions and careful considerations, the executive board concluded that the 
leadership structure of the Association needed to change to meet the alumni body where we are now. 
During Alumni Council Weekend in September, the council overwhelmingly endorsed a series of 
recommendations affecting the structure and function of the Alumni Council. 

This new structure creates an Alumni Leadership Council (ALC) to be the governing body of the 
Alumni Association, empowered to undertake and regulate any action of or on behalf of the 
Association. The Alumni Leadership Council will consist of 27 individuals—larger than the current 
18-member executive board but better able than the current 300-member Alumni Council to gather 
and act more quickly and respond to new initiatives more nimbly. The structure reflects a commitment 
to diversity in this new Leadership Council, while at the same time ensuring that the voices (and other 
instruments, too, of course!) of conservatory graduates are heard and appropriately represented. To 
ensure that we have a thriving, vibrant Association in the future, current students will join the 
Leadership Council—these are the alumni of tomorrow, after all. We want to listen to their interests 
and needs to see how can we alumni help them and how can they help us. We want to reach them early 
in their careers at Oberlin so that we can begin forging paths of lifelong engagement. 

There are so many ways to become involved in Oberlin, and our new organizational structure will 
help facilitate that and empower alumni across the world to participate in ways that work best for them, 
from regional events to recruitment to mentoring current students. Stay tuned for many more details 
in 2015 about how, specifically, to get involved around our developing theme of “Obies helping Obies.” 

I'm confident that with the incredible Alumni Association staff, led by executive director Danielle 
Young, and the equally incredible community of Oberlin alumni, the coming years will be as exciting, 
eventful, productive, and meaningful as our first 175. 
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President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


VOTE FOR AN ALUMNI-ELECTED TRUSTEE! 
Cast your vote and help shape the future of Oberlin's Board of Trustees, Your vote counts! 
The candidates for the 2015 election are Amy Chen ‘79, first chief investment officer at the 


Smithsonian Institution, and David Shipley ‘72, professor of law in the School of Law at the 
University of Georgia in Athens. The alumni trustee elected this s 


term (July 1, 2015, to June 30, 2019), Voting Deadline: April 3, 2015 
For more information and to vote, visit http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni. 


pring will serve a four-year 


Dakota, and South Dakota. Her first book, the 
memoir Heart of Palms: My Peace Corps Years 
in Tranquilla, was published in March 2014 by 
University of Alabama Press. [w] http://www. 
uapress.ua.edu/product/Heart-of-Palms 


1993 

Hue Huynh isa freelance editor and grant 
writer for the HighScope Educational Research 
Foundation, headquartered in Ypsilanti, Mich. 
She recently enjoyed a six-month stint working 
at a Kroger supermarket, where she made many 
friends and learned an important life lesson 
about the vital work supermarket employees 
perform. “In May 2014, I attended my 20-year 
cluster reunion at Oberlin and had the best 
time of my life,” she says. Hue has begun 

work on her “Great American Novel,” which 
she has opted to break into smaller parts. “I 
will first work on that Little London Novel 
about my Oberlin-in-London semester in fall 
of 1991.” Hue’s husband, Paul Abrahamse 

‘91, is a biostatistician helping medical doc- 

tors with research at University of Michigan 
Hospital.“Our daughter, Genevieve, is now 

in third grade and loves school and has many 
friends,” Hue writes. 


1994 

City Murders, the first in a 
series of books by Nducu 
wa Ngugi (East African 
Educational Publishers), 
revolves around the mys- 
terious death of a wealthy 
businessman in a Nairobi 
motel room. It examines the complex relation- 
ships between friends, enemies, and husbands 
and wives, and the world of business, politics, 
and government. Despite its focus on greed, 
corruption, and vengeance, the author reports, 
it is also a story of hope. 


1996 

Akbar Keshodkar was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Moravian College in 
Bethlehem, Pa. Akbar previously held a similar 
role at Zayed University. 


1997 

Ellen Hampton Filgo and Kelly Filgo are 
proud to announce the birth of a baby boy, 
Anders Charles, born March 26, 2014, in 
Waco, Texas. He joins his big brother, Mare 
William, and stepbrothers, Jack and Joey. “He's 
a happy, chatty little guy and we adore him,” 


SUPPORTING THE NEXT GENERATION 


| When you make an estate gift to Oberlin, you are providing one of the most 
important sources of support for Oberlin’s future. An estate gift enables you to 
control your assets during your lifetime and also make a lasting gift that will help 
ensure a financially sound and academically strong Oberlin tomorrow. 


PROVIDING FOR OBERLIN IN YOUR ESTATE 


Include Oberlin as a beneficiary in your will. Here is sample language that you can 
use: “Il give____% of the rest, residue, and remainder of my estate (or specify an amount: 
$____) to Oberlin College in Oberlin, Ohio for its general purposes.” Or Specify a purpose of 
mutual interest to you and to Oberlin. 


Include Oberlin as a contingent beneficiary in your will. Stipulate that Oberlin will 
receive all or a portion of your estate if your named beneficiaries do not survive you. 


Consider using a trust for estate planning to protect your privacy. Wills are 
entered into the public record when they are probated. Trust documents are only disclosed to 
individuals specifically named in your plans. 


Name Oberlin as a beneficiary of your retirement plan. Pre-tax assets such as 
retirement plans and stock options are subject to income tax if passed to individuals but not 
if passed to charities. So give pre-tax assets to charity and post-tax assets to individuals. 
Never name your estate as the beneficiary of your retirement plan. 


Contact us! We are happy to provide additional information at any time. Contact the Oberlin 
College of Gift Planning at 440-775-8599 or gift. planning @oberlin.edu. We also 
recommend that you consult with your attorney and financial advisor for advice relative to 


your specific situation. 


Thank you for considering Oberlin College in your estate planning. 
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Ellen writes. = 

’s new 
book, Green Mama 
(Dundurn Press), helps 
new parents raise their 
children in “green” ways 
to foster their optimal 


well-being. Armed with 


15 years of green living 


Manda Aufochs Gillespie 


and teaching experi- 


ence, Manda 


widely known as “The Green 
Mama” 


covers a wide range of topics, with 
insight from environmental scientists and a 
healthy dose of family wisdom. # 

of Los Angeles has released 
a new album called Till the End, My Dear. 
Known by the handle Sophocles Steve, the 
former composition major has reworked ele- 
ments of Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring to achieve 
an avant-rock sound. [w] https://soundclouc 


to eanhneclocr 
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ERS, 
’s dance company, Contra- 
Tiempo, was selected by the U.S. Department 
of State and the Brooklyn Academy of Music as 
part of DanceMotion U.S.A., an exchange pro- 
gram that connects American dance companies 
with international artists and communities. 
They toured and engaged in “dance diplomacy” 
in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Chile throughout the 
summer of 2014. Ana was also awarded the 
New England Foundation of the Arts-National 
Dance Project Grant for her newest work, 
“Agua Furiosa.” She is married to 
, VP of marketing for the Los Angeles 
Kings hockey team. They live in Los Angeles 
with their 3-year-old son, Sidney Malachi. | 
, = Attorney 
cofounded Saev Hernandez 
Immigration Practice in Nashville in July 2014, 
The graduate of Vanderbilt University Law 


School has extensive experience in employ- 


Filgo ‘97 (left); 
Weidman-Winter ‘99 


ment-based, family-based, and humanitarian 
immigration law. “Most importantly, our prac- 
tice aims to provide expert advice to companies 
and immigrant families,” she writes. = 

and Matthew Winter are 
proud to announce the birth of a baby girl, 
Isabelle Claire Winter. She was born August 15, 
2014, in Little Rock, Ark. 


2002 

was appointed visiting 
assistant professor of humanities and business 
at Clarkson University in New York, where 
he teaches law, business ethics, and dystopian 
and apocalyptic literature. He lives in the St. 
Lawrence Valley with his partner, Sarah; cats 
Louie and Ella; and llamas Dolly and Daisy. 
# Veterinary pathologist 
relocated from the East Coast to serve as associ- 


ate professor at the Oregon National Primate 
Research Center in Beaverton. “It’s rewarding 
to be part of research that advances under- 
standing of human diseases, using animal 
models,” Rebecca writes. “My husband and 

I are enjoying all that greater Portland and 
the Pacific Northwest have to offer, including 
drinking lots of beer.” 


2003 
Playwright, director, and actress 

was named a Huntington Theatre 
Playwriting Fellow. Nina was also a semifinalist 
for the 2014 National Playwrights Conference, 
and she earned a Richard Rodgers Fellowship 
and a Shubert Foundation grant. Her plays 
have been read and produced by the One- 
Minute Play Festival, Company One, Fresh Ink 
Theatre, Wax Wings Productions, Bostonia 
Bohemia, and Interim Writers. She teaches at 
the University of New Hampshire, Mount Ida 
College, and GrubStreet. = 
and Aathi Karunakaran were married 
September 7, 2013, in Mendocino Woodlands 
State Park, Calif. “We celebrated our wedding 
with an amazingly fun weekend in the red- 
woods with family and dear friends, including 


Obies Juliette Beale, Jacob Teter ‘02, Corena 
Gamble Larimer, Phil Larimer, Katie Gas 

2 kes) C : 0, Becca Brooke 
‘04, Susie Armitage ‘04, Lindsay Baker ‘04, and 
Anne Royer 02 (whose toddler made her go 


to bed before photo time). Aathi is a scientist 
at a start-up in San Francisco, and Abbie is 


Turiansky ‘03 


GALAPAGOS: WITH AN 
EXTENSION TO PERU 

January 8-17, 2016 | Escorted by Oberlin 
Associate Professor of Environmental 
Studies Roger Laushman 

Back by popular demand! Located 

600 miles off the coast of Ecuador 

and bisected by the equator lies 

one of nature’s most enchanting 
destinations—the Galapagos Islands. 
The Galapagos originally found 
notoriety in the mid-1800s, when 
Charles Darwin formulated his theories 
of evolution from his observations 

on the unique and plentiful fauna 

of the region. Journey with us as 

we embark on an eco-adventure to 
explore this archipelago and discover 
wildlife unlike any other on earth! We 
will have the unique opportunity for 
extraordinarily close encounters with 
sea lions, penguins, tortoises, fur seals, 
and many kinds of seabirds. We will 
travel aboard Lindblad Expeditions’ 
National Geographic Endeavour. Join 
us for this remarkable opportunity to 
travel with fellow alumni and mingle 
with the same friendly and frolicsome 
creatures that inspired Darwin over 150 
years ago! Brochure soon available. 
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MEXICO CITY: THE ART OF 
MEXICO CITY AND OAXACA 
February 1-8, 2016 | Escorted by Allen 


Memorial Art Museum Curator of Modern 
and Contemporary Art Denise Birkhofer 


Immerse yourself in Latin American 
art and archeology on this custom 
tour to Mexico City, co-sponsored 
by the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 
Explore Zona Maco, one of the 

top Latin American art fairs, with 

a VIP pass. Journey to the Basin 

of Mexico to explore the awe- 
inspiring pyramids of Teotihuacan, 
an important Mesoamerican site. 
Explore the rarely viewed mural 
museum and walk the Avenue of the 
Dead, connecting the Pyramid of 
the Sun and Pyramid of the Moon. 
Visit galleries in the San Miguel 
Chapultepec and Colonia Roma 
districts of Mexico City. Wander the 
cobbled streets of the colonial-style 
San Angel neighborhood and enjoy 
the Saturday bazaar at the Jardin del 
Arte. Visit La Casa Azul where Frida 
Kahlo was born and died and see 
works by Diego Rivera and Kahlo in 
the Museo Dolores Olmedo. Brochure 
soon available. 


For more information about alumni travel opportunities, visit http://new. oberlin.edu/o 
/ 
/f you would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our programs, please call 


e-mail deb.stantield@oberlin.edu. 


ffice/alumni/travel-tours/ 
440-775-8692 or 


WHY TRAVEL 
WITH OBERLIN? 


“First, you are traveling with 


people who have shared a 
similar experience, which 
makes breaking the ice a bit 
easier, and there is a common 
desire for something more 

than just chalking up another 
country or continent. Second, 
the faculty are fantastic. 

Third, Oberlin works with 

tour operators who specialize 
in tailoring tours to include 
more than just the high points. 
Fourth, for those of us who have 
few contacts with the school, it’s 


» 


a good way to get back in touch. 


—PEG ’67 AND ROBERT GOERTZ 69 


OBIEADVENTURE!: 

APOSTLE ISLAND KAYAKING 

July 23-26, 2015 | Escorted by Oberlin 
Associate Professor of Psychology 

Cindy Frantz 

Join fellow Obies for a “low cost, 

high value” getaway in Northern 
Wisconsin. Island hop on your 

kayak, visit sea caves, and watch the 
stars above Lake Superior at Apostle 
Islands National Lakeshore. Associate 
Professor Cindy Frantz studies 
humans’ relationship with the natural 
world, among other research interests, 
and will share some of her insights 
with nature as our setting. This four- 
day, three-night camping adventure 


will be a highlight of your summer! 


Class Notes 


pursuing a PhD in agricultural economics at 
the University of California, Davis. They live 
in Berkeley and toured France on their bicycles 
for their honeymoon. ® Winston Vaughan 
wed Sylvia Broude September 6, 2014, at the 
historic Old South Meeting House in Boston. 
Oberlin alumni in attendance were Ellen 
Montgomery ‘01, Hannah Vaughan 09, Susan 
Moran ‘98, and Claire Miller ‘07. Winston is the 
field marketing director for Next Step Living, 
a residential energy efficiency and solar power 
company; Sylvia is executive director of Toxics 
Action Center. The ceremony was officiated by 
state Senator Sonia Chang-Diaz, who spoke 
about the couple’s commitment to “change- 
making.” Winston and Sylvia honeymooned 

in Turkey. 


2004 

Asher Rapkin and Caitlin Rolls are happy 

to announce their engagement. The wedding 
will take place in Southern California in 

fall 2015. = Robin Walker and Natalie Walker 
are proud to announce the birth of a baby 
boy, Hucks Lewis, on October 5, 2013. They 
live in Washington, D.C., where Robin 

works on South Asian affairs at the U.S. 
Department of State. 


2005 
“I earned a bronze medal 
in bowling at the 2014 Gay 
Games, which were hosted 
in Cleveland and Akron,” 
writes Michael McComb. 
The event took place over 
three days in suburban Cleveland. Sixteen 
participants registered for the social division, 
including four bowlers from Russia. 


2006 

Nadiah Fellah and Sean Abbott-Klafter 

were married in Brooklyn, N.Y., on June 14, 
2014, in a ceremony officiated by their friend, 
attorney Ali Najmi. Sean teaches high-school 
history in the Bronx and recently helped a 
group of students start a clothing coopera- 
tive. Nadiah is a doctoral student in art history 
at the City University of New York Graduate 
Center and was recently awarded a Mellon 
Curatorial Fellowship to organize an exhibi- 
tion at the James Gallery in New York. They 
live in Brooklyn. Pictured (clockwise from 
upper left): Ali Najmi ‘06, Ileana Font-S loway 
'07, Steve Volk (Oberlin history professor), 


n and Gabby Halter ‘06, Lindsav Taw 


) 
a 


06, Matt Nelson ‘06, Anna Berns 05, Dan Cox 


‘05, Jake Lemkowitz ‘06, Anna Rickards 07, 


Ben Musher 05, Miriam Lakes ‘06, Michael 


Beharie 07, Marisa Beltramini 07, Mia Casale 


‘06, Petra Juarez ‘05, Noalle Fellah ‘16, Sean 


Abbott-Klafter 06, Nadiah Fellah (06, Meghan 
Bernhardt ‘06, Cille Songhai ‘06, and Sadye 


Campoamor 06. 


2007 

Elias Ameen Awad earned his MD at the 
State University of New York Upstate Medical 
University in May 2014. Eli also graduated as 
a member of the Alpha Omega Alpha Medical 
Honor Society and the Golden Humanism 
Honor Society. He is now in his emergency 


OBE 


ERLIN FAMILY WELCOMES OBERLIN FAMILIES Oberlin’s Class of 2018 includes 51 legacies—students 


with at least one p 
Leg 


and shared experiences with each other. 


medicine residency at Carolinas Medical 
Center in Charlotte, N.C. = Anita Bermann 
and Ross Lambert ‘05 were married August 2, 
2014, at Wellspring Spa at Mount Rainier, Wash. 
Katrin Welch ‘05 performed the woodland 
ceremony, and other Obies in attendance 
included Hannah Hoose ‘06, Gus Visscher 


06, Celeste Eustis, John Gallup ‘05, Amanda 


Franz 05, Josie Green ‘08, Eric Blokland ‘06, 
and Nate Anderson ‘06. Anita and Ross relied 
heavily on their Harkness-kitchen-trained 
friends for the reception’s delicious food. Ross 
is finishing a master’s degree in architecture at 
the University of Washington; Anita recently 
completed her master’s of nutrition at Bastyr 
University and is enrolled in a dietetic intern- 


arent who also attended Oberlin, many of whom are pictured here with their parents. 
gacy families often include multiple generations that have maintained strong connections with Oberlin 


ship. They live in Seattle. = Sarah Klauer and 
Marc Shinn-Krantz ‘08 were married June 
28, 2014, at the Bakken Electricity Museum 
in their hometown of Minneapolis. Obies 

in attendance included (1 to r) Jin Soo Park, 
Jack Madden ‘08, Tracy Kawabata ‘08, Ralph 
Lewis ‘08, Christine Binder ‘08, Bradley Njus, 
Brian Piper, Lauren Miller, Maria Bell Piper 
‘08, Katherine Buckingham ‘08, Sam Wood- 
Bednarz ‘08, Jamie Famula, Noah Forman 
‘08, Jenn Derrick, Scott Erickson ‘08, Mira 
Barakat ‘08, Maria Stamas, Elyse Perruchon, 
Rachel Meresman, and Kevin Brondum ‘08. 
# Caitlin Rodriguez Myers and Jonathan 
Myers 06 were married July 5, 2013, in Club 
Congress near their residence in Tucson, 
Ariz. Elizabeth Knight ‘05 and her husband, 
Max Lieberman ‘05, were bridesmaid and 
groomsman. The newlyweds honeymooned 
in Iceland, driving onto glaciers and explor- 
ing rocky beaches. 


2008 

Rachel Benson and Nick Monroe 09 were 
married August 16, 2014, at Vermilion Valley 
Vineyards near Oberlin. Nick and Rachel 
were very happy to return to Oberlin and get 
married in the place they met and fell in love. 


Kinin Spencer 09 
BENEATH Lo 
or SUPERVISOR | \ ll, 


ee Pa 
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1. Myers ‘07; 2. Rapkin ‘04; 
3. Fellah ‘06; 4. McKay ‘09; 
5. Bermann ‘07 


2009 


Henry McCaslin McKay and Sarah Kipling 
McKay were married on Oberlin’s Tappan 
Square on June 21, 2014. Obies in atten- 
dance included Ben Kagan-Guthrie, Abby 
Cole ‘10, Matt Hollenbeck, Avi Miner, Emily 
Kipling ‘16, Kate Wills, Andrew Mooney, 
Andrew Lawrence, Alyssa Greenberg, Matt 
Zapp, Rebecca Witheridge ‘10, and Simon 
Nyi ‘10. =» Keith Spencer, under the guise 
of his performance artist alter ego Keith 
Beneath, ran as a protest candidate for 

San Francisco city supervisor on an anti- 
gentrification platform of social justice, 
housing rights, and thermonuclear class 
war. Beneath’s satirical campaign included 
a protest pop music video and a campaign 
pitch, which can be viewed at his website. 
fw] keithbeneath.com 


ZOWes 


2010 

Laura L. Wallerstein joined the Akron 
firm of Roetzel & Andress as an associate. 
Her practice will focus on real estate law as 
well as corporate and business law. Laura is 
a board member and chair of the Program 
Compliance Committee of Big Brothers 
Big Sisters of Summit and Medina 
Counties and a member and Community 


Leadership Project cochair of Torchbearers. 


She earned her law degree and an MBA 

at the University of Akron. Laura was 
named an Ohio Super Lawyer Rising Star 
for 2014 and was noted among the Greater 


Akron Chamber of ( ‘ommerce’s “30 for the 


Future.” 


2011 

Meredith Hickson and Richard “Rick’ 
Lawrence 08 announce their marriage. 
Meredith spent two years in the Peace Corps 

in Senegal providing health education. She is a 
second-year medical student at the University 
of Michigan and plans a career in pediatrics 
and public health. Meredith is the daughter of 
David Hickson ‘82 and Rachel Abelson Hickson 
80. Rick is a cantor at Temple Emanu El in 
Orange Village, Ohio. He received his cantorial 
ordination and master’s in Jewish education at 
Hebrew College in 2014. = “I passed the history 
PhD qualifying exam with distinction in May 
2014 and started dissertation fieldwork in China 
in July,’ Yidi Wu writes. The project originated 
from a senior honors project on the Beijing 
University student movement of 1957. Yidi will 
spend the current year conducting oral history 
interviews and collecting archival sources across 
China—work that is supported in part by an 
Oberlin Alumni Fellowship. 


2013 


Carter Sligh was awarded a yearlong choral 
scholarship at York Minster in York, England. 
He will be pursuing a master’s degree in solo 
voice ensemble singing at the University of 
York, studying with Robert Hollingworth of I 
Fagiolini. He will be joined on the program by 
Lily Manshel, Matthew Benenson, and Seth 
Nachimson, all 714. 


2014 

Elliot Rollins earned the Richmond Teacher 
Residency through Virginia Commonwealth 
University. As part of the program, he will 
graduate from Virginia Commonwealth 
University in May 2015 with a master’s degree 
in education. It consists of a four-year service 
commitment to Richmond Public Schools, 
where first-year residents co-teach alongside a 
master teacher for an entire school year while 
taking graduate coursework. Elliot is co-teach- 
ing special education at Fairfield Elementary 


School in Richmond. 


CLASS NOTES are prepared from a variety 

of sources, including news media articles, press 
releases, notes sent to us though mail 
(including email), and Obieweb. We now include 
class notes in the online version of Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. |f you submit a note to 
Obieweb that you want to appear only within 
Obieweb, please be sure to choose that option 
when you submit the note. 


Losses 


1939 

A lifelong advocate of civil rights and social 
justice, Virginia Cowles was an active member 
of the Littleton Human Relations Council, 
which was tasked with making Denver’s 
suburbs more receptive to people of color in 
the 1960s. She was the first director of Kaiser 
Permanente’s Member Services Department in 
Denver, and she served on the Littleton Board 
of Education, in addition to longtime 
involvement with her church and numerous 
social causes. Ms. Cowles died in summer 2014 
and was preceded in death by her husband of 
62 years, Rev. S. Macon Cowles Jr., with whom 
she cofounded Harmony Village Cohousing 
Community in Golden, Colo. 


1943 

Thomas Augustine devoted nearly 30 years to 
the U.S. Department of Labor, working with 
unions to expand minority opportunities 
across the Midwest. Mr. Augustine earned a 
master’s degree in sociology at the University 
of Pittsburgh and had begun studies toward a 
PhD at Columbia when he was drafted during 
World War II and became a ground officer 
with the Tuskegee Airmen in Italy. Following 
the war, he served as executive director of the 
Pittsburgh Urban League. In retirement, he 
returned to the simpler life he knew in his 
native Montana, enjoying farming, caring for 
abandoned dogs, leading a sled-dog racing 
team, and volunteering in a homeless shelter 
in Illinois. Mr. Augustine died July 20, 2014. 
He is survived by two children from his first 
marriage and four grandchildren. His wife, 
Agnes Augustine, preceded him in death. 

= Dr. Lowell Moyer Bollinger conducted 
cosmic ray research at Cornell University and 
received a PhD in physics in 1951. He had a 
long career at Argonne National Laboratory 
outside of Chicago, including a decade as 
director of its physics division. He was 
internationally recognized for his work with 
the “fast chopper,’ an instrument he developed 
to study the properties of atomic nuclei, 
measuring the gamma-rays emitted when 
neutrons are captured by a nucleus. He also 
worked with a group that developed a new 
concept in nuclear accelerators, resulting in 
the accelerator ATLAS that is now a unique 
research facility located at Argonne, with users 
from around the world coming to use these 
beams of nuclei for their experiments. Dr. 
Bollinger received the Bonner Prize, the 
highest award given by the American Physical 


Society, for outstanding work in nuclear 
physics. He was the youngest American 
physicist named as an adviser to the First 
International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1955. Dr. Bollinger died 
September 25, 2014, leaving his wife, Joanne; 
two daughters; and two grandchildren. He 
was predeceased by his first wife and a son. 

= Gordon M. Galloway served in the Navy in 
World War II and enjoyed woodworking, 
antiques, photography, and the outdoors 
throughout his life. He was a charter member 
of Southminster Presbyterian Church and an 
original resident of Avalon Square Senior 
Living, both in Waukesha, Wis. Mr. Galloway 
died July 7, 2014. He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Mary Helen Gethman Galloway ’43. 
He is survived by three children, including Walt 
Galloway 69; five grandchildren; seven 
great-grandchildren; and one great-great- 
grandchild. = The granddaughter and 
great-granddaughter of ministers, Janet 
Frances Dwinell Solez was a church organist 
and choir director at Avoca Presbyterian 
Church in New York. A devoted mother and 
homemaker, she also served a stint as president 
of the local PTA and enjoyed sewing, gardening, 
yoga, and swimming. Ms. Solez died September 
5, 2014. She is survived by her husband, Chester 
Solez; a daughter and son; five grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


1948 

An accordion player who hosted her own 
radio show by age 10, Marion Benton Thomas 
Givens earned a master of music degree at the 
University of Michigan and served on the 
faculty of Juanita College in Pennsylvania for 
three years, later teaching piano at St. David’s 
School in New York City. Ms. Givens died 
September 9, 2014, following the death of her 
husband, Harrison Givens Jr. She is survived 
by a son, a daughter, and three grandchildren. 
= Dr. Eugene S. Uyeki devoted nearly 45 years 
to the Case Institute of Technology (now Case 
Western Reserve University) in Cleveland, 
rising to provost of social and behavioral 
sciences and chairman of the sociology 
department. A native of Seattle, he graduated 
from high school in an Idaho internment 
camp and went on to become Phi Beta Kappa 
at Oberlin. Dr. Uyeki earned a master’s degree 
in political science and a PhD in sociology at 
the University of Chicago. He taught at Case 
for nearly two years before his appointment 


was interrupted by Army service. Dr. Uyeki 
died September 5, 2014, leaving Martha, his 
wife of nearly 58 years; two sons, including 
Tim Uyeki ’81; and one granddaughter. 


1949 

Dr. Louise Duus taught in the American 
studies department at Douglass College in 
New Brunswick, N.J., before becoming 
associate dean and chief academic officer. She 
was awarded the Douglass Medal by the college 
and its alumni, and served as president of the 
Middle Atlantic American Studies Association. 
Dr. Duus earned a master’s degree in English at 
the University of Michigan and, after working 
several years in publishing and as an English 
instructor, earned a PhD in American studies 
at the University of Minnesota. She taught in 
the English departments of the State University 
of New York at Buffalo and Lafayette College 
before joining Douglass. Even in retirement, 
she continued to teach part time while 
enjoying travel with friends and supporting 
the arts in New York City. Dr. Duus died June 
17, 2014. = Willa J. Anderson Pickens was a 
teacher in the Penn-Harris-Madison school 
district in Indiana. She studied at Bethel 
College and earned a master’s degree at 
Indiana University South Bend. She was a 
50-year member of First United Methodist 
Church South Bend and belonged to the 
Indiana Reading Association and a number of 
teacher unions and organizations. Her long 
interest in the arts was further expressed 
through decorating and needlework, particu- 
larly sewing. In retirement she enjoyed 
traveling and participating in church activities 
with her husband, Jim. Ms. Pickens died 
February 28, 2014, just five weeks after the 
death of her husband. She is survived by three 
children, four grandchildren, and five 
great-grandchildren. 


1951 

Howard Karp was an acclaimed pianist who 
performed solo, with chamber ensembles, and 
as an orchestra soloist throughout the United 
States and Europe. He was a highly regarded 
instructor, first at the University of Kentucky 
and later at the Music School of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. In 1972, he 
traded his secure position for a job at the 
unproven University of Wisconsin School of 
Music, which he helped to grow considerably 
in stature. Mr. Karp died June 30, 2014. He is 
survived by his wife of 62 years, Frances 


Reiche; two sons; and four grandchildren, 

# One of numerous extended family 
members to attend Oberlin, Alison Davis 
Oldham dedicated her career to social 
activism. She worked for the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation from 1981 
to 1995, was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and volunteered for many Quaker 
and community organizations. Her passions 
included reading, nature, music, and family. 
Ms. Oldham died September 4, 2014. She is 
survived by three sons, a stepdaughter, and 
five grandchildren. 


1952 

Dr. Warren Estabrook Dodson was a dentist 
for more than 40 years, including 24 years 
in West Liberty, Ohio. He served as a captain 
in the U.S. Army Dental Corps in Korea. 

Dr. Dodson was a member of South 

Union Mennonite Church, the Gideons 
International, and the West Liberty Choral 
Society. He also served as president of 

the West Liberty Lions Club. He died July 3, 
2014, leaving his wife, Nancy; their 

three children; 10 grandchildren; and one 
great-grandchild. 


1954 

Rev. Robert Daniell Cook came to Oberlin 
after serving with the U.S. Marines during the 
Korean Conflict and continued his education 
at the University of the South and the 
Virginia Theological Seminary. He was rector 
of St. James Parish in Wilmington, N.C., for 
20 years, one of numerous roles in ministry 
he held through an active career prior to and 
after retirement. Rev. Cook played a leading 
role in countless civic and religious groups, 
including Family Service, Good Shepherd 
Ministries, the Historic Wilmington 
Foundation, the Wilmington Family YMCA, 
and Cape Fear Habitat for Humanity. A 
longtime member of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
he devoted great energy to supporting 
individuals dealing with addiction. In 
retirement, he indulged his great love of study 
by earning a bachelor of science in law at the 
Northwestern California University School of 
Law. He loved to travel North America and 
Mexico by motor home with his wife, Ann, 
often assisting Habitat for Humanity efforts 
along the way. Rev. Cook died September 2, 
2014. He is survived by his wife of 56 years, 
three children, 12 grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. 
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Dr. Lenore 0. Keene Congdon taught science 
and English at the American Girls School in 
Turkey before returning to the U.S. and 
earning a master’s degree at Radcliffe and a 
PhD in fine arts at Harvard. She wrote 
scholarly articles broadly based on near east 
ancient art. Her life-long passion was ancient 
Egypt, a subject she taught at Williams College, 
Berkshire Community College in Mass- 
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Paul Horn 
1930-2014 


Paul Horn was a five-time Grammy- 
nominated flutist whose five- 
decade career included 50 
albums—among them Jazz Suite on 
the Mass Texts, which earned two 
Grammys in 1965. He performed 
alongside some of the best known 
20th-century musicians, including 
Duke Ellington, Miles Davis, Frank 
Sinatra, Nat King Cole, and Tony 
Bennett. Mr. Horn was the son of 
musician Frances Sper, who hosted 
a New York radio program and 
performed with Irving Berlin. He 
earned a master’s degree at the 
Manhattan School of Music and 
served for three years in the 
military. In the early years of his 
career, he played for various 
Hollywood TV and film studios and 
started a pair of successful jazz 
ensembles of his own. He pursued 
studies of transcendental medita- 
tion in India alongside the 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi and became 
one of the first teachers of TM in 
America. His influential album 
Inside the Taj Mahal earned him the 
nickname "Father of New Age 
Music.” Mr. Horn died June 29, 2014. 


achusetts, and local schools. Her avocations 
included painting, music, gardening, 
cooking, and singing in church and 
community choirs. Dr. Congdon died May 
25, 2014, leaving her husband of 52 years, 
Stephen, as well as a son and daughter. 


1957 


Elizabeth Gale Deutsch was a teacher in 
Ohio, Michigan, and Oregon, where she 
raised her family with her husband. She 
earned a master of science degree at 
Michigan State University before relocating 
with her family to Eugene, where her 
husband was a faculty member at the 
University of Oregon. Together, they 
traveled the world, sharing a fascination for 
other cultures. Ms. Deutsch was a member 
of the Eugene Friends Meeting and other 
peace and social-justice organizations. She 
died July 26, 2014, leaving Stephen Deutsch 


’58, her husband of 56 years, two children, 


and eight grandchildren. She was preceded 
in death by one child. 


USES) 

Valedictorian of her high-school class in 
Claridon, Ohio, Alice Parada devoted her 
life to raising her family. Initially a 
schoolteacher, she volunteered with Girl 
Scouts and the YMCA in the family’s 
hometown of Salisbury, N.C., teaching 
swimming and life-saving techniques. She 
earned a black belt in martial arts. Ms. 
Parada died August 8, 2014, leaving her 
husband of 55 years, Malcolm; three 
children; and nine grandchildren. 


1962 

Rev. Robert B. Davis devoted his career to 
ministry in the United Church of Christ in 
North Olmsted, Ohio, and Hacienda 
Heights, Calif., before retiring to Santa 
Rosa. Rev. Davis died September 22, 2014. 
He is survived by his wife of 60 years, Jean, 
as well as three sons and six grandchildren. 
= Karen H. Stevenson earned a master’s 
degree in social work at Rutgers University 
and was manager of emergency services at 
the Mental Health Center of Dane County 
in Madison, Wis. In retirement, she 
remained active with many groups, 
including Survivors of Suicide, and 
traveled to locales from Tanzania to Cuba. 
Ms. Stevenson died on June 25, 2014. She is 
survived by her husband, Bernie Cesnik, as 


——n 
Warren Walker 
1918- 201 35 


Warren Franklin 
Walker Jr., an emeritus 
: professor of biology at 
Oberlin whose tenure 
~. spanned the years 
{' 1947 to 1985, died May 
' 4 23,2013, at age 94, — 
\ about a year after the 
. death of his beloved 
wife Hortense (Tensy). Warren was one 
those fortunate individuals who at a 
young age discovered an enduring passion 
that would grant him a lifetime of per- 
sonal pleasure, rare opportunity to serve 
others, and uncommonly wide recognition 
and respect. His childhood fascination 
with nature focused on reptiles, beginning 
with a batch of Peruvian snakes probably 
secured by his father, who at the time 
was a hard-rock geologist in Peru. 
Warren's preparation for teaching and 
scholarship included SB (magna cum 
laude) and PhD degrees from Harvard 
University, after which he spent two years 
as an anatomy instructor at Boston | 
University Medical School. Then came the 
offer from Oberlin College to teach his 
favorite subject: comparative vertebrate 
anatomy and evolution. 

Warren's dedication to his profession 
became evident early on as he worked his 
way through a series of offices that . 
culminated in a term as president of the — 
Ohio Academy of Science. His equally 
noteworthy contributions to administra- 
tion at his home institution would come 
later and include a stint as acting provost 
during a time when the college was facing 
serious financial difficulties. During those 
initial post-WWII years, Warren also 
forged his reputation as a aE ee 
not flashy, but solid and demanding — 
instructor of talented undergraduates, 

_Less than 10 years ago this author heard 
instructor Jane Bennett remarking to 


_ another Oberlin biologist that a lecture b by 
Walker on turtle locomotion delivered ata 


Sigma Xi initiation dinner was among the 
most engaging of the 25 or so that she - 
had heard over as many years. Warren’ s 
comprehensive, five-hour vertebrate var 
anatamy. course, csices with fh wee 


as chemistry, long enjoyed a reputation as 
one of the two highest hurdles facing 


Oberlin students seeking careers in 


medicine. His evolution/vertebrate 


biology course was equally thorough and 
delivered just as skillfully. 

_ Warren's research was largely conduct- 
ed in the laboratory rather than the field, 
the biomechanics of reptile locomotion 
being one of his favorite subjects. He 
shared his interests with quite a few 


honors students, some of whose findings 


ended up in the primary literature or 
laboratory dissection manuals. Gross 
anatomy can be a somewhat dull pursuit, 
but not for Warren. Walker's quest for 


better tools for deeper inquiry took place 


on campus as well, an example being his 
participation in Professor Sam Goldberg's 
specially designed program for Oberlin 
faculty who wished to hone their skills in 
applied mathematics. Almost certainly, 
Warren would have found ways to exploit 
with students computer-based computa- 
tional and imaging technologies brought 
on line since 1985. 

According to emeritus professor Tom 


Sherman, Warren favored novel, often 
- Spectacular, lab demonstrations, one of 


which required a fresh “pluck,” an object 
that consists of a heart with lungs and 
some other organs attached, of a recently 
slaughtered cow. With rubber hoses and 
ligatures clamping off appropriate vessels, 
Warren would demonstrate how blood 
flows through the heart to the lungs and 
back. For good measure he would blow 
through the detached voice box to produce 
a resounding moo. It was a deft perfor- 
mance, something that a botanist teaching 
another laboratory section of the same 


_ course could only envy, and prefer to avoid 


almost as much as having to pith a frog. 
Warren's penchant for things more 
reptilian caused a rather puzzling scene in 


| _one of Kettering Laboratory's many hall 
__ display cabinets. It seems that a student 


had decided to jazz things up one day by 


; _adding a saxophone to what was serving 
as a large glass cage for a pretty fair-sized 


boa constrictor. The snake, having its own 


ideas, immediately went for the bell, 
c disappearing inside except for circles of 
ce scaly skin visible through the largest key 
ports, Many days passed, and questions 
+. were raised about why the biologists were 
oe e pualoparine a oe musical instrument, 


until finally a strategically positioned light 
bulb (Warren’s idea) caused the horn’s 
limbless resident to reappear. 

Warren witnessed great change in the 
biology department and across the 
college and beyond during his nearly four 
decades at Oberlin. Long-separated 
botany and zoology departments were 
merged in 1960-61 despite substantial 
protest from alums. And new positions 
were added in the years that followed 
until what had become a biology depart- 
ment included far more scientists than 
had constituted the former botany and 
zoology faculties combined. Professional 
expectations and student attitudes 
changed as well and with them the 
department's culture. Scholarship became 
mandatory for permanent appointment 
and promotion to full professorship. The 
Vietnam. War eroded traditional reverence 
for faculty by many war-protesting 
Oberlin students. Being a biologist at the 
college would never be the same, certainly 
never as self-directed and relaxed as it 
had been before the mid 1960s. 

By the early 1970s, the six or seven 
faculty members who team-taught the 
two-semester introductory biology course 
and attended all of its lectures were no 
longer taking time afterward to share 


coffee in the snack bar. It was part of an 


overall diminution of the near-family-like 
atmosphere that had prevailed in the 
biology department, an ambiance that in 
no small measure was fostered by 
Warren's welcoming personality. 
Paradoxically, diminished as well over the 
same brief interval was the formality that 
had obliged at least one newly arrived 
biologist to be sure to don tweed jacket 
plus dress shirt and tie on days that 
included attendance at a college or 
General Faculty meeting. Warren sailed 
through it all, never once in my memory 
seriously criticizing anyone, even errant 
Oberlin presidents, no matter how 
controversial or indisputably foolish his or 
her action or pronouncement. He contin- 
ued to be the ultimate team player, 
devoted to college, colleagues, profession, 
and students. Nor did Warren become any 
less the individual who made some of the 
rest of us feel a bit guilty about entertain- 
ing what surely must be darker thoughts 
than could ever cross his mind. 

Being a scientist/teacher has its ups 


and downs. One of the rewards is the 
satisfaction that comes with finally being 
able to answer certain long-frustrating 
questions from students. It’s vexing to 
have to report year after year that no 
satisfactory explanation for this or that 
fact or phenomenon is currently available. 
Given how much we, and no doubt Warren 
before he died, have learned since 1985 
about our biological beginnings, | can only 
wonder how many times he wished that 
he could present to Oberlin students what 
today is a much more complete and 
compelling picture of our species’ ancestry. 

Warren's accomplishments as a scholar 
were no less than extraordinary among 
Oberlin scientists present and past. He 
could have claimed to be a major contrib- 
utor to Oberlin’s enduring reputation as 
one of the most scholarly of America’s 
liberal-arts-college faculties and just as 
much a substantial contributor to the 
institution's documented success as the 
highest per capita producer of PhD-bound 
graduates. Warren published dozens of 
technical reports and seven textbooks 
and laboratory dissection manuals. His 
coauthored general-biology texts have 
gone through as many as eight editions, 
the last new volume appearing in 1987 
and the last edition in 2001. 

Warren's love of nature and commit- 
ment to public service continued through 
all but the final few years of his retire- 
ment, most of which was spent living in 
an inherited farm house in Ossipee, N.H., 
close to where he spent many of his 
pre-college years. Twelve seasons were 
spent giving lectures and field trips as a 
volunteer naturalist at a hiking station 
maintained by the Appalachian Mountain 
Club. Six years were spent as president of 
the Lakes Region Chapter of the Audubon 
Society of New Hampshire. Additional 
services included treasurer of the Ossipee 
Historical Society, a member of the 
Conservation Commission of the town of 
Ossipee, and deacon and moderator of 
the Water Village Community Church. 

Warren Walker was an exceptionally 
inspiring and inspired individual, charac- 
teristics that he manifested to the benefit 
of countless students and colleagues 
while a faculty member and biologist at 
Oberlin College. 

—David H. Benzing, Emeritus Robert S. 
Danforth Professor of Biology 


well as a daughter and numerous 


stepchildren and grandchildren. 


1964 

James Allen Smith was named teacher of 
the year more than five times in the 
Dade County School System where he 
worked for many years. A bassoonist 
who performed in orchestras across 
South Florida, he excelled as a teacher 
and was promoted to supervisor of 
music for the system, a position he held 
for more than a decade. He earned a 
master’s degree in education at the 
University of Miami and performed with 
the Kansas City Philhar-monic and the 
Miami Philharmonic, for which he 
became assistant principal bassoonist. 
He was a devoted father to his son, Derek 
Smith ’92, who survives him. Mr. Smith 
died June 16, 2014. 


1965 

The son of a Methodist minister, Rev. 
Dave Sandberg built Shepherd of the 
Hills Church, a progressive United 
Church of Christ congregation he served 
for more than 20 years in Laguna Niguel, 
Calif. Under his leadership, the church 
welcomed refugees from South Vietnam 
and started a lecture series that featured 
such notable speakers as Ray Bradbury 
and Elizabeth Kubler-Ross. Rev. Sandberg 
also served churches in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Hawaii, Massachusetts, and 
elsewhere. He died September 10, 2014, 
and is survived by Ruth 63, his wife of 
more than 50 years, and their two 


children. 


1967 

Dr. Paul B. Harvey was an associate 
professor of history and Jewish studies at 
Penn State University. A specialist in clas 
sics and ancient Mediterranean studies, 


) 


he joined the faculty in 1972 and served 


for a time as head of that department. Dr. 


Harvey was honored with the University 
Alumni Teaching Fellowship Award in 
997. He earned a PhD in ancient history 
at the University of Pennsylvania. At the 
ime of his death on July 13, 2014, he 
was studying the writings Of ot. Jerome 
le enjoyed gardening, classi al musi 


. | 1 
and swimming every day. Dr. Harvey 


Karen, his wife of 31 years 


1969 


Ken Braiterman was chairman of the New 
Hampshire Mental Health Consumer 
Advocacy Council and the first director of In 
Our Own Voice, a program that trains people 
with mental illness to speak about their 
experiences. In 2013, he received a lifetime 
achievement award from the Riverbend 
Community Mental Health Center as a 
champion for mental health. He earned a 
master's degree in journalism at the 
University of New Hampshire. A prolific 
writer, he contributed to community 
newspapers in New Hampshire and to the 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune in Lawrence, Mass. 


Mr. Braiterman died June 15, 2014. 


4973 

Shaine Marinson (nee Linda Bowden) 
earned a master of fine arts degree at the 
Yale School of Drama and cofounded the 
Woods Hole Theatre Company in 
Massachusetts. She appeared in plays from 
New York to Los Angeles, eventually 
relocating to New Mexico and earning an 
additional master’s degree as a therapist. 
Her final acting credit was in an early 
episode of the AMC series Breaking Bad. Ms. 
Marinson died October 8, 2014. She is 


survived by her husband, Tom Podleski. 


1976 

Christopher Mills Brown was a recording 
engineer, producer, and editor who 
specialized in capturing music on location 
as well as recording for film, dance, and 
television scores. He was best known for his 
long collaboration with Paul Winter and 
Winter Consort, which yielded more than 
20 releases. Mr. Brown was music editor on 
Winter’s 1995 album Prayer for the Wild 
Things, which won a Grammy Award for 
Best New Age Album. He also earned 
acclaim for a series of recordings at the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine in New 
York City. Mr. Brown died September 24, 


2014, leaving two sons and their mother. 


1988 

Dr. Jordan M. Balter earned his medical 
degree at the New York College of 
Osteopathic Medicine and practiced 
psychiatry in of Louis. He was an avid fan 
of food, music, and the arts. Dr. Balter died 
September 22, 2014, leaving many family 


members and friend 


ENDQUOTES 


“Starting a 
fundraiser to 
purchase one 
of the library 
study rooms 
to move into 
#ialreadylivehere 
#oberlin” 


Ashley McMahon ‘17 (@shes_the_mahon), on Twitter 


“LATimes 
loves 
(jeremy 
denks new 
opera. 

We needa 
production 
(q) #oberlin 
Stat, 


David Walker ‘72 (@DavidWalk3), Oberlin professor of 
English, about The Classical Style: An Opera (of Sorts), 
written by Jeremy Denk ‘90, on Twitter 


“ESSENTIALLY 
ANY HOSPITAL 
IN THE 
COUNTRY 
CAN SAFELY 
TAKE CARE OF 
EBOLA.” 


Tom Frieden ‘82, director of the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention 


"Saturday's program by the 
Oberlin Contemporary Music 
Ensemble at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art spoke 
volumes about the caliber of 
Oberlin Conservatory's 

-New-music program, with 
astonishingly vital perfor- 
mances by Oberlin students 
of vivid and difficult-to- 
execute repertoire, by four 
living composers whose 
names are well known to 
new-music enthusiasts.” 
Music critic Mark Satola, about a performance of the 


works of Zhou Long, Chen Yi, Bernard Rands, and 
Augusta Read Thomas, in the (Cleveland) Plain Dealer 


‘TWAS TOLD TO 
WRITE A LOVE 
POEM. | HAVE A 
TRY AND HOPE 
MEINE HC 


Langston Middle School seventh-grader 

Emma Comings, introducing her poem “Sorry, | 
Tried," at a reading at the Cat in the Cream, the 
culmination of a collaboration between 100 middle 
schoolers and Oberlin students in Creative Writing 
450: Teaching Imaginative Writing 


"\Wow! Looks like a place 
I'd like to go. Oh, wait, Im 
in the Half Century Club 
..and about half the 
campus has been built/ 
rebuilt since | arrived in 
1960. Solar array and 
roofs are especially 
impressive Decause one 
cant see them from the 
sround that way. Loved 
the fly-throughs of the 
bandstand and beech 
arbor near Hall. The 
latter tree was not much 
more than a sapling 
when | was On Campus." 


Writer/editor and English teacher Heather Banks ‘64, 
about a drone-shot video of the campus, on Facebook 
(to watch it, visit Oberlin.edu/oam) 


“My bodega is using 
Starbucks cups, which 
is probably illegal. 
Worse: it makes me 
look like ’'m drinking 
Starbucks.” 


Rani Molla ‘08 (@ranimolla), visual journalist with the 
Wall Street Journal, on Twitter 


College days... You really can go back. — 
ee Baby Boomers are considering “what's next?” as careers wind down 
Ww y not go back be school? Kendal at Oberlin offers vibrant retirement living 
within walking distance of your alma mater. You can attend classes at the 


college, only this time — no homework and no tests! With an emphasis on 
music, art and lifelong learning, Kendal is a community that nurtures body 


Cand 
¢ a (eae 


Learn more at KaO.Kend 
, “ae ee 


Photo by Dale Prestoit 


Bob and Carol Longsworth continue to enjoy spending time at Oberlin College. Long time Oberlin 
residents, Bob is an Emeritus Professor of English and former Dean of the College, and Carol served as 
Director of Music for First Church and directed Oberlin’s Choral Spectrum. Today, they still enjoy many 
concerts, lectures and programs on campus — just walking distance from their Kendal at Oberlin cottage. 


KENDAL aé Obertu eB 
Together, transforming the experience of aging.® nny 


600 Kendal Drive ¢ Oberlin, Ohio 44074 | - Follow us at Facebook.com/ KendalatOberlin 
1-800-548-9469 ¢ www.KaO.Kendal.org : 
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